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Missionaries and Missionary Work. 


BY HON. T. R. JERNIGAN, 
Consul-General at Shanghai, China. 


(Concluded from February No., p. 54.) 


AHE missionary when he comes to China finds three religions 
dwelling harmoniously side by side. The writings of Con- 
fucius are the source from which the rulers and /iterati derive 

their theories of government and social duties, and the ethics of this 
Chinese writer pervade and influence every phase of Chinese life 
The doctrines taught by Confucius are cited as the infallible criterion 
of uprightness in public and private life, and were disseminated 
centuries before the coming of Christ. Then there is Taoism, a second 
form of religious faith and practice, originating with Laotse in the 
ceutury the Jews returned from Babylon. And it is recorded that 
the Emperor who reigned in the year 65 A.D., being dissatisfied 
with the conclusions of either or both of the philosophers named, 
sent an embassy to India in search of something better, and as the 
result Buddhism made its advent into China. The three religions 
indicated were peacefully taught in China when Mohammedanism 
arose and its adherents entered the empire aud have increased their 
number, principally in the Western provinces, to thirty millions. 
These facts are presented as evidence that to lead China into new 
religious paths will require the most patient perseverance and a faith 
that never falters. 

The first attempt to introduce the Gospel into China was made 
by the Nestorians in the sixth century. From the published ac- 
counts they entered the west of the empire and resolutely pushed 
across the vast space of desert and mountain ranges of that geogra- 
phical section. Details are wauting to show the full extent of their 
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work, but there is little doubt that they made multitudes of disciples, 
and that afterwards they lost their influence. The famons tablet at 
Singan in Shan-si, bearing date 781 A.D., and iu Chinese and 
Syriac characters, telling something of the triumph of the cross, is 
the only visible trace of the Nestorian effort to plant firmly the cross 
in China. Very recently | saw some of the Nestorian sect in Shang- 
hai, and when they requested a small contribution to aid in some 
religious work I asked about the history of their sect, and was 
pointed to the tablet at Singan as proof of their first attempt to teach 
Christianity in China, 

The failure of the Nestorians did not discourage other Christian 
denominations from attempting to christianize China, and in the 
13th century the Catholics entered the empire also from the West. 
They were at first successful, when the decline of Catholic influence 
was arrested by the zeal of Xavier, whose plans of evangelization 
were conceived with the fervent energy and comprehensiveness 
which have brought so many triumphs to the Catholic Church, and 
the realization of which in this case death alone prevented. In 1580 
Vaglignani, the Superior of Jesuit missions in the Far Kast, selected 
Matteo Ricci and others, and sent them to Macao to push their way 
into the interior, and for a hundred and fifty years from 1580 great 
activity was displayed, and many converts were made, and after an 
effort of twenty-one years a Catholic mission was erected at Peking. 
Success now seemed assured, but the Benedictines and the Francis- 
caus and Jesuits who had moved in solid line until a lodgment had 
been made in Peking, no sooner planted the cross than dissensions 
arose among themselves, when the constant appeals to the Pope 
caused confidence to be shaken in their professions, and resulted in 
the edict of 1736 for their expulsion. Then a long period of persecu- 
tion followed. 

If the Churches of Christ could marshal their influences and 
centre them in China by a united effort, the exclamation of Vaglig- 
nani centuries ago, “O Rock, Rock, when wilt thou open?” may 
have been svoner answered, and affirmatively. 

But the cause of missionary work in China received an immense 
advantage when the successful navigator, Vasco de Gama, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. ‘This daring feat of navigation pointed out 
a new route for commerce, and introduced Europeans to. Asiatics, 
Thus it is that Christianity and commerce have ever been the pioneer 
agents of the larger civilization that follows, potentially aiding, one 
the other, in extending the domain of Christian culture and the 
refinement of human wants. 

At the beginning of the present century the Chinese were no 
more favorably disposed to mission work than previously, but the 
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earnest zeal of the missionary was inspired by a brighter hope. The 
discovery of Vasco de Gama had opened new ports, and the London 
Society was the first Anglo-Saxon missionary society to move China- 
ward, and Robert Morrison was selected to be the pioneer, The East 
India Company at the time enjoyed a monopoly of the China carrying 
trade, but when Mr. Morrison applied for passage to China on one of 
the Company’s vessels he was refused, and it was necessary for him 
to voyage to New York, and from there sail for China on an 
American vessel. He was nine months in reaching Macao, and at 
Macao the first regular Anglo-Saxon missionary laid his plans for 
missionary work in China. 

What has been subsequently accomplished is told in the reports 
of the Missionary Societies in China, every figure telling a volume of 
sacrifice and struggle, and the aggregate of the statistical tables 
presenting results that should be convincing to the most critical. 

The Catholic Church has twenty-five bishoprics, and claims a 
membership of 1,000,000, not including Thibet, Mongolia and Man- 
churia, and, encouraged by such success, its restless energy is directed 
to the alleviation of bodily as well as spiritual suffering, and its 
churches, hospitals and schools attest coutinued success. 

At the great Protestant Missionary Conference, at Shanghai, in 
1890, the statistics showed that forty societies were represented by 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-six workers, and that there 
were two hundred and eleven ordained, and one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-six unordained Chinese rendering efficient service. 
The entire missionary force was reported at 2953, or 1266 Euro- 
peans and 1657 natives, and of the 522 organized churches ninety- 
four were fully self-supporting. The membership was 37,287, and 
the contributions of the native Christians for the preceding year 
were $36,885. Later statistics increase the number of the mission- 
ary force to 1650, and the membership of the churches to 50,000,* 
and estimate that there are about 100,000 who have put themselves 
within the influence of the Gospel. 

In the department of mission educa/ion, success has been no 
less assuring. ‘There are now 1645 foreign and native teachers and 
21,353 scholars, many of the latter studying the English language, 
who in the near future will prove the medium of spreading it to all 
parts of the empire. What an agency in the furtherance of 
commerce! But it is the mission hospitals that would appear to 
impress the Chinese most with the efficiency of mission work, and 
called forth the remark from the great Viceroy, Li Huug-chang: 
“ We Chinese think we can take care of our souls well enough, but 
evidently you can take care of our bodies better than we, so send us 


* Now, missionaries, 2700; converts, 70,000. 
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medical missionaries in abundance.” 


The cures made in the hospitals, 
the Chinese see. They may not understand how they are made, but 
they know they are made. There are seventy-fvur mission hospitals, 
and in 1893, there were 18,898 patients, 

The figures given prove, comparatively, that in religion, educa- 
tion and medicine the missionaries have made decided progress, and 
merit the encouragement of public sentiment. If considered from a 
commercial point of view missionary work has accomplished advan- 
tages to trade which the present awakening of China will soon 
evidence to be of great practical value. China can no longer sleep. 
The agencies of a civilization, whose progress knows no receding ebb, 
are busily at work within the empire. Civil engineers are now 
mapping the vast territory of China and tracing lines for contempla- 
ted railways, aided by the information furnished by the missionary, 
and closely following his tracks across plains and mountains, and by 
these tracks the business man pilots his ventures to the far interior 
marts. In the absence of the information furnished by the mission- 
ary, many of the trade marts of China would be still unfamiliar to 
the merchant, and demands for his merchandise cunfiued to much 
narrower limits. It should be remembered that the ensign of 
commerce follows close in the wake of the banuer of the cross, and 
he who would strike down the hand that carries the latter injures the 
interest of the former. Whatever comforts are enjoyed by the 
missionary are deserved by the nature and far-reaching results of bis 
work; and a just public sentiment should be ready to add to, but 
never diminish them. 

Suanauat, Cuina, September 11, 1896. 





Three Schools of Learning. 


BY REV. W. ASHMORE, D.D. 


HEY are the School of Faith, the School of Philosophy and the 
School of Science. They have come into existence in the 
above named order. ‘The School of Faith is the oldest. The 

School of Science is the newest. The scope of each one of them is vast. 

We are to consider them, though, only as regards the great problems 

of Being; THE WHENCE of all things; the How of all things; the 

Wuy anv Waererore of all things; and the Wutraer of all things. 

These three schools of knowledge all deal with these same pro- 
blems, but while they agree, in part at least, as tu the ends to be 
sought, they differ in method, in data and in verifying test. We 
shall vary a little the order of treatment and put the first one last. 
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I. Tae ScHoon or Pattosopny.—Philosophy is ancient, thongh 
not so ancient as faith. It arose among the old Aryans of India, 
passed over to the Greeks, and from them to the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons of the West. It always has dealt largely in hypothesis ; 
from its lack of data it has been compelled to be speculative. 
It has spun out propositions from its own ‘“inner-consciousness ” 
so called. It has postulated theories to accouut for the pheno- 
mena of existence; and has worked them fora while until found 
inadequate, and then has replaced them by others destined to the 
same fate. ‘his round has been kept up for thousands of years with 
the unvarying monotony of a tread-mill. Discords and antagonisms 
have ruled in the camps of philosophy from the beginning to the 
present hour. 

The old Aryan philosopher started out in his search for the 
origin and the mode of existence of all things. In his fading twi- 
light there still lingered some knowledge of a Supreme Being. He 
made this his starting point. He said that this Supreme Being dwelt 
alone in solitude, supreme and unapproachable—‘ the great soli- 
tary One.” He was discontented because he had no progeny, and 
resolved to transmute himself into creation, into a universe full of 
life and activity that should contrast with the previous eternal 
quietude. Hence came san, and moon, and stars, and flowers and 
animals, and fishes and insects, and all these are God, parts of 
God. He himself is the ineffable, the incomprehensible, sole hypos- 
tasis of all that is, the all-inclusive, absolute, monistic substance 
of everything, the protoplasm of the universe. Heis the undevelop- 
ed universe, while the universe, including imps and devils, is simply 
developed deity. 

This did not satisfy the intellectual demand, even of that early 
age. Then followed the Sankya philosophy, the progenitor of all the 
schools of “pure reason.” It took a more practical turn, seeking 
for a panacea for all ills by resolving all intellectual difficulties and 
by revealing ‘the real nature of all that is." Kapila might have been 
able to satisfy his own mind, though that is doubtful, but he could 
not answer anxious questions put to him about the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. When asked by whom the human soul had been made to 
emanate, or why the great primordial eternal was individualised iu 
human bodies he could only say it had ‘ always been so,” and was 
“‘a step in an inscrutable and eternal process.” 

There were other phases of Indian philosophy. A new school of 
theistic Sankya arose, and a foundation was laid for the philosophico- 
religious system of Buddha. But whatever the variations, the same 
speculative conjecture runs through them all. They reached no- 
where and settled nothing. 
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Then the torch of philosophical inquiry passed over to the 
Greeks. Whence? How? Why? and Whither? The physicists led 
off and the mathematicians followed. ‘ What is the beginning of 
things?” It is “ moisture,” said Thales; it is “air,” said Anaximenes. 
And then the fighting began, and has continued withoat a let up. 
For twenty-four hundred years the tournament has gone on, and 
they have not got there yet. 

Philosophy claims to be seeking after a unity, to synthesise 
the specific into the generic, to reduce all substances, or entities, to 
one entity; all forces to one force; all laws to one law; all plans 
to one plan. The “rest” it seeks for itself is an all-embracing unity. 
In the parsuit of its aim it has pitted hypothesis against hypothesis ; 
it has had to drop everything, at times, and go to investigating its 
own mental powers, to deal with the subject at all, to ascertain its 
limits of thought, to enumerate its categories of thought, its neces- 
sary laws cf thought; and then back it has come again to grapple 
afresh with the same old problems. 

The amount of brain energy expended has been enormous, the 
achievements have excited wonder. ‘The mass of observations 
recorded fill scores of volumes. Very great value attaches to some of 
these achievements in the classification and unification of human know. 
ledge. And yet—and yet,—there th» old questions are still—Whence 
came the universe? How does the universe exist? What is the object 
of the universe? What is to be the final destiny of the universe ? 
And evil—moral evil—Whence came that ? How are we to get rid 
of it? or, Will it hang on to us forever? What is to become of us 
all after death ? 

It is of no use to blink these questions; they are first questions, 
and they are final questions. To reduce phenomena to three classes— 
Matter, Force and Motion—is to drop us off at a way station, when we 
ask to be conveyed through to the terminus of the read. What is 
beneath matter? What is behind force? What is above motion? 
Shall we be told “the unknown and the unknowable?” Then what 
has philosophy really gained in soul-satisfying discovery since the 
days of the Aryans? They told us that much—they taught us the 
doctrine of “perpetual ebb and flow,” they set forth a rounded 
system of monism. But they did not tell us the things we want to 
know most of all; neither does the synthetic philosophy tell us. 
Israel of old started from Kadesh and brought up at Kadesh. ‘The 
foot-sore and weary column of the philosophers is bringing up 
where its leaders started from more than thirty-four centuries ago. 

Il. Tee Scuoon or Scrence.—lIn its real developmeut it is of 
modern birth. Its method is totally different from that of philoso- 
phy. It is, in a measure, a recvil from the mistaken methods of 
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philosophy. It disclaims hypothetic ventures ; it makes no account 
of speculations. It claims to be rigidly inductive. It deals exclu- 
sively in established facts ; it classifies its facts, and from them deduces 
its conclusions and formulates its laws, It is very practical in its 
aims and utilitarian in its aspirations, That it has conferred enors 
mous blessings on humanity by its discoveries is universally accepted ; 
that its field of usefulness is continually becoming enlarged, and that 
no one can say where and when its limits will be reached, is matter 
of confident expectation. 

From the very nature of its position science is compelled to face 
more or less the problen—Whience? How? Why? and Whither ? 
But how much do we learn on these subjects? Very much less than 
might be supposed. In many directions science has enlarged the 
field of positive knowledge, but she soon finds herself limited by the 
condition she has laid down for herself. She will take nobody’s ipse 
dixit for truth, She must experiment and find out for herself. That 
means that she is not going tu travel very far before she pitches her 
tent for a bivouac and then for a permanent halt. She is dependent 
upon her implements. Her tools give out. She is on a chase after 
the infinite—after the infinitely litle with a microscope and after the 
infinitely large with a telescope; but she sees ahead of her a maxi- 
mum of lens capacity at which she must stop. And yet the infivite 
is not reached in either direction. In the way of chemical analysis 
science has accomplished marvels. Substances and elements that were 
supposed to be primary and simple are found to be complex. Gases 
that were supposed to be elementary are found to be made up of the 
separable gases. A jubilant shout of “ Eureka” has gone up as if 
the primordial constituents of uature had at last been reached, 
But after a while the vague suspicion flashes in that, after all, there 
may be required a still further analysis, and yet implements and 
retorts and crucibles and lenses bave all given out. How far is it yet 
to infinitesimal infiuity and how far is it to infinite infinity ? Where 
is the scientist that can say he is in a fair way to take the final 
measurements ? In one direction there are yet over sixty unresolved 
elements that at present defy the finest instruments. And off in the 
Opposite direction there are tiny specks of light that come into the 
disk area of our modern mighty telescopes and tiny specks they 
remain, refusing to be measured. What are they, and what is 
beyond them again? Science has pushed a little further back the 
boundaries of the known, that is all. She has not exhausted the un- 
known, and never will, 

In dealing with many essential problems of every-day life, in 
alleviating human sorrow, and in enlarging the resources of human 
comfort, science is achieving glorivus successes; but when it comes 
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to answering the great questions of all the ages, she is in the same 
pitiable flight as her sister, Philosophy, before her. Indeed, her 
ignorance, though less nebulous and vague, is far more extensive ; 
for,,in consequence of her refusal to’ accept any testimony and her 
‘‘ ascertained fact, ” 
by which is meant the ascertainments of her own crucibles, her own 


determination to confine herself to what she calls 


scales and her own retorts, she is all the sooner brought up stand- 
ing in all directions. It has the foree of a maxim with science that 
nothing is really true that has not been measured by her callipers, 
and which has not upon it the trade-mark of her square and 
cumpusses. 

Apply to herself her own test. Where did the universe come 
from? Science does not know. ‘There was no scientist there to see. 
There is no way of finding out except by hearsay, and that is not 
considered scientific. How does the universe continue to exist ? 
Science does not know. All the learned talk upon fortuitous con- 
courses of atoms and changes from the heterogeneous to the homo- 
geneous and then back again, is learned nonsense. For what purpose 
does the universe exist? For no purpose whatever that science can 
tell anything about. She is able to offer no rational explanation, 
nor does she even dare tackle the question. It is not of utilitarian 
importance what the fixed stars were made for. Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. What is to become of the universe ? 
Science says we do not know. There may be a catastrophe of some 
kind, but when, and where, and how, we don’t kuow, nor indeed do 
we care. Nothing will happen in our day, and that is enough. 
The markets are not affected. And moral evil in this world and in 
the world to come—how are men to get rid of that? In this world, 
science replies, by complying with our instructions about food and 
diet and dwellings. As to the next world, we know nothing and 
offer no suggestion—Ignoramus : we are agnostics. 

Observe the point now put forward. Whether the scientist is 
rational or irrational is not oow under discussion. Stress is laid on 
the bare simple fact that by his own statements the field of bis 
knowledge is greatly circumscribed ; that beyond certain boundaries 
he cannot go; and yet it is beyond these boundaries that lie, un- 
touched by himself, these great questions which enter into the 
highest sphere of human inquiry—the Whence; the How; the Why ; 
aud the Whither of ali things and of all human beings. 

III. Tue Scuoor or Fairn.—Its distinguishing characteristic is 
its acceptance of testimony as a source of knowledge. 

In that there is nothing that is the least irrational, or at vari+ 
ance With the common seuse usage of mankind. In fact, nineteen- 
twentieths of all we kuow; in some cases ninety-nine hundredths of 
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all our knowledge, rests purely on a basis of somebody’s present 
testimony. Who, even of college bred men, has actually calculated 
for himself the distance from us of the sun, or the moon, or any of 
the fixed stars? Who has proved for himself the procession of the 
equinoxes; or demonstrated for himself that tides are caused by the 
attraction of the moon; or has performed for himself one of a 
hundred of the experiments which establish the various conclusions 
we accept in chemistry and in mechanics ? We cannot make all these 
tests for ourselves, We accept the testimony of others who have made 
them. Our first question is, Is our informant capable and reliable ? 
His personal competency being made clear to us, we accept statements 
and explanations on the strength of personal character. 

So far from being out of line in this, both philosophers and 
scientists are obliged to pay homage to the same method. Neither 
of them could progress a step without it. In fact, while disparaging 
the method of faith they are acting upon it continuously. The 
scientists, especially, who disparage it the most, are the ones who 
make the most use of it. They take each other’s conclusions without 
ever attempting to verify one out of a dozen. Indeed, if there be 
any man, philosopher, scientist, or anybody else, in any department 
of life, who should discard the method of faith entirely, and should 
insist on demonstrating everything first-hand for himself, that man 
would need to get himself out of this present evil world as soon as 
possible, for there is no suitable place for him in it. This is a world 
in which everybody, from his cradle to his grave, has to walk, more 
or less, by faith in somebody else’s word. 

The man who enters the School of Faith enters a school not only 
of salvation, but of vast learning and understanding. It is this last 
particular that we are now dwelling upon. Leaving other con- 
siderations we may ask what answer is given, in this school, to those 
great inquiries which have interested the wisdom of the world. 

“Whence.” —W hence came the universe? By faith, or “through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the Word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” There is an answer to the question which neither 
science nor philosophy can clear up. Notable points are given in 
that condensed statement. ‘They were made by a personal being ; 
they were made by virtue of an omnipotent decree; they were 
framed together, that is, made in stages, and the different parts 
adapted to each other; the things that are seen have an underly- 
ing substrata ; materials existed in some previous form before they 
took their present shape. 

This is positive knowledge; it rests on the personal testimony 
of the only Being on the universe who knows about it absolutely. 
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He was the planner of it all and the maker of it all. If we accept 
the testimony of men why should we not accept the testimony of 
God? Is testimony in a court-room unscientific because given by a 
witness? Who ever heard of so preposterous a view. To believe a 
human witness is scientific, but to believe God is considered un- 
scientific. What little science does know about a creation tallies 
with the divine statement; after a vast amount of geological 
research it comes to the conclusion that the earth has been 
“framed” together; after a vast amount of chemical analysis it 
ventures the opinion that things, as they now are, have an invisible 
foundation. We can measure attributes, but cannot compass sub- 
stances. The scientist calls these attainments of his by the name 
of knowledge,—positive knowledge. So they are. But all that 
knowledge which has cost him so much toil is not a whit more real 
than the knowledge which a common man gets in two minutes by 
reading that one verse. ‘he difference between the two learners is 
that one is willing to take God’s Word for it, while the other insists 
in finding out for himself. 

We may go on in the same way in dealing with the other 
inquiries—//ow, Why and Whither. Ou some points God has not 
told us much. There are some things he leaves us to search out 
for ourselves. In such cases we gladly welcome the inductive 
studies of the scientist. But when God does reveal anything we 
consider it a privilege and a duty to accept it. It will be seen what 
a vast school of solid and most comprehensive learning is the 
School of Faith. The Believer has floods of light thrown upon all 
these perplexing problems of Being. Moral evil—and the way out 
of it, the future destiny of things created, are not subjects on which 
he is groping in darkness and trying to feel his way as they are in 
the School of Philosophy and the School of Science. He has an 
answer ready, “FoR OF HIM AND THROUGH HIM AND TO HIM ARE ALL 
THINGS.” 

We are quite aware of the fact that the scientist will call this 
kind of faith mere credulity. But the Scriptures never ask that men 
should be blindly credulous, and never praise men who are so. 
It always bids them “search” and see; to use judgment and 
discernment; to prove things and to have a well founded and 
rational justification for what they believe. More than all, it 
provides them with a verifying test, without which no system of 
thought is complete. The verifying test in the School of Faith is 
Fruitage. “Taste and see.” “By their fruits ye shall know.” 
“Tf any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine.” 

The Creator and His authorized agents communicate to us a 
vast amount of information covering the whole field of inquiry in 
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regard to these essential questions. If any man is not able to 
grasp them all immediately he has time and opportunity to use 
them as a working hypothesis to see if they will bear the test of 
rigid examination and of faithful application. Nothing more in 
reason could be asked for. To make this faithful application is 
exactly what the Scripture writers encourage all men to do. 

Certain it is that in the School of Faith there is presented the 
outline of a vast system of knowledge, beginning back in past 
eternity, covering the intermediate space called time and extending 
forward into future eternity. No other synthesis of human knowledge 
can, for a moment, compare with it. “ Through faith we understand ” 
a multitude of things that from the basis of philosophy and science 
we never would understand at all. All this is knowledge, positive 
knowledge so far as it goes, In supplying details we are left to our 
own resources, but the skeleton of the great system is there. We 
may make mistakes in covering it with integuments, but that does 
not impair the value of the vast skeleton frame itself. We can verify 
as we go. 

In all that is now said it must be understood that reference is 
made only to undevout philosophy and to skeptical science. There are 
philosophers and there are scientists to whom none of the above re- 
marks apply. They believe in a sound philosophy, and so do we all; 
they believe in a careful and cautious science, and so do we all. 
They also believe in the School of Faith, and are among its most 
devoted learners. The clues they get in that school have guided 
them in many of their researches; have given them their very best 
working hypothesis; have saved them many a blind and futile 
step and made them stand up, head and shoulders, above others in 
range of vision and sweep of knowledge. 

We hear it said, now-a-days, that if theology would secure ac- 
ceptance for itself it roust be put upon “a scientific basis,” whatever 
that may mean. Ifit means that the credenda in the School of Faith 
are to be made matters of rigorous demonstration, after the methods 
of the School of Science, the demand is absurd. The fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity are many of them utterly beyond the reach 
of science to handle in any sort of way. Thus, it is a fundamental 
article of our faith that Christ is coming to judge the quick and 
dead ; another one is that He is going to give a crown of glory to 
everyone that loves His appearing; another is that the saints shall 
sit down with Him on His throne and reign with Him forever and 
ever. So we can go on with the specifications till the list runs up 
to the score. 

Now, how can science ever touch a single one of these points— 
To say yes, or to say no? How can scienco be expected to prove tha 
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Christ is coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory? It may work to the end of time and burn up its bellows in the 
fire and never be able to prove a stiver of anything; or, the 
assertion being made that He is so intending to come, how can 
science disprove it and make it appear by a scientific demonstration 
that he is not coming? How will scientists go about it? If they 
attempted such an application of scientific methods they would only 
make themselves a scientific laughing stock, 

We, who are Christians, believe these things on the authority 
of testimony. Wer TAKE Curist’s WorD Forir. He said He would 
come ; and we believe He willcome. With us that is enough, and that 
is the end of it. That is Faith. 

But the scientist says that he himself cannot build on sucha 
foundation. He must have scientific proof, or he will uot believe any- 
thing. We have already pointed out that to believe a good persona] 
witness is logical and common sense, and therefore in the highest 
sense truly scientific. But with our objector the testimony of an- 
other is not what he calls scientific proof, therefore he cannot accept 
it, but must demand something more, Well, that will be the end of 
the matter with him in his turn. A demonstration such as he 
demands he never will get. He must take Christ’s Word for it in 
such matters as the rest of us do, or he must go without and wait 
till he finds out in the next world for himself. This issue was raised 
in Christ’s day, and by Him, more than once, settled peremptorily 
without further debate. To refuse His testimony was an affront, and 
was treated as such. It always closed the door. To challenge veracity 
invariably shuts the door. Christ gave to men the material for a 
reasonable confidence in Himself. When they refused to believe Him 
His manner changed, “Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
these things.’ No sign shall be given to this generation. “If ye 
believe not that I am He ye shall die in your sins. Whether I go ye 
cannot come.” The skeptical man may not like this conclusion of 
the matter, but there is no help for it. When “the lie is out” 
between two parties there is no make up till one or the other gives in, 
“He that believeth not God hath made him a liar.” When it comes 
to that the man is at the end of his rope, and the other end of the rope 
is getting to be very near him; the issue is fairly gained. 

These three schools are not necessarily antagonistic. A true 
philosophy, a true science ald a true theology will be found in the 
end to harmonise completely. Instead of working against each other 
they may and ought to work with and for each other. ‘lhe school 
of faith is first of all, and must be highest of all, for on the supreme 
and ultimate questions of man’s origin and destiny we are shut to the 
declaration of God, who is the only real authority on the subject. 
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The three schools must co-exist. With some needed corrections in 
methods there is a sphere for them all. Science may go on and 
amass and collate her facts. She will need a philosophy to classify 
them into a concatenated system; and then both of them will need a 
Biblical theology to point out their places in the plans of an infinite 


God. 





Western Science as Auxiliary to the Spread of the Gospel” 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 
President Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwén College, Peking, China. 
JRotoxa those interested in the enlightenment of these Eastern 
au” 


nations there are two extreme views, Soine there are who 
““-*" hold that the native religions are good enough for the people 
and that all they require for their uplifting is the intellectual culiure 
and material civilisation of the West. Others hold that with intel- 
lectual culture and material civilisation, we, a8 missionaries, ‘have 
nothing to du—that our business is with the heart alone, that to 
implant there the hope of eternal life is the object we should pursue, 
exclusive of all side issues, 

With the latter I find myself in fullest sympathy so far as feeling 
is concerned. But when it comes to the question as to the mode of 
procedure, I maintain that in order to win the world to Christ a vast 
variety of subsidiary influences must go along with the Gospel. The 
commerce of Christian nations, in seeking new fields for its enormous 
expansion, opens wider and wider areas to the heralds of the Cross, 
and where our governments extend protection to their merchants, 
they also throw their shields over the work of their missionaries, 

Is it not meet that the political power and commercial predo- 
minance which spring from Christianity should co-operate in extend- 
ing its blessings to all the nations of the earth ? 

All things are over-ruled of God for the furtherance of His 
spiritual kingdom ; we have but to look back through the long ages of 
the past to see how the stars in their courses have fought against the 
powers of darkness. But the question is not what agencies may God 
employ, for it is His prerogative to employ all agencies, great and 
small—according to that power by which He is able tu subdue all things 
to Himself. The thing for us to ascertain is what auxiliary agencies 
we, as missionaries, may properly employ for the conversion of men 
to the faith of Cirist. Iustrumentalities many and varied as the 
gifts of the Spirit enumerated in the epistle to the Corinthiaus have, 


* An address delivered before the Missionary Association of Shanghai, 25th 
January, 1897. 
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as a matter of fact, been employed in all ages, In regard to many 
of them there is no difference of opinion. But in regard to those 
specified in the wording of my subject, missionaries are so far from 
being agreed that they need to compare views, in order to attain that 
unity of action which is indispensable to strength. 

In advocating a vastly extended use of education in sciences and 
arts, I repudiate the idea that education must in all cases precede 
the Gospel, or that Christianity is not in itself the most effective of 
all instruments for enlightening the human mind. ‘'The man,” 
said ‘'se Hsia, “who has learned what he owes to his parents and 
brothers at home, and what he owes to his superiors and fellow-sub- 
jects, though you may call him unlearned, is, I say, an educated man.” 
If this is true of the social and political ethies taught by the Chinese 
sages, how much higher and broader the education imparted by the 
Gospel, even in its simplest form ? 

Faith in God imparts vitality to the human conscienee, 
and the conception of God implies that of the unity of the 
universe. The lofty generalisation which the philosopher slowly 
arrives at by a correlation of the laws of nature, the Christian convert 
reaches at a bound through the open door of faith. The Gospe] 
comes to him, moreover, associated with something of history and 
geography—lifting his mind above the limits of the “four seas” by 
revealing the unity and fraternity of the human race, wakes up the 
dormant imagination and sheds a glory over this common-place 
existence by introducing him to an unseen world, of boundless extent 
and unspeakable grandeur. 

What but the simple Gospel was it that elevated the tinker of 
Bedford to a place alongside of Milton and Dante ? The immortal 
pilgrim, while commanding the homage of such an erudite critic as 
Lord Macaulay, shows no trace of learning beyond the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments, accompanied by a rich religious experi- 
ence. Yet was its author by no means an ignorant or unlearned 
man—though, like Shakspeare, he knew little Latin and less Greek. 
No! The man who with a soul kindled into adoring love takes in 
the doctrines of the New Testament is not uneducated, however 
humble his social condition. 

I once heard Pastor Fisch of Paris relate how he had taken the 
learned but sceptical Jouffroy de St. Hilaire to talk with a devout 
cobbler on the knotty questions raised in the Epistle to the Romans, 
The professor was amazed at the exhibition of a wisdom not derived 
from the schools, and went away with a stronger faith, saying to 
himself: “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, Thou has 
ordained strength.” Christianity then, where it is not merely 
preached but taught, occupies in my opinion, the very forefront 
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among all the varied appliances for enlightening the popular mind, 
Let the Chinese embrace it, and it alone will do more than anything 
else to place them on an intellectual level with the people of Europe. 
It was a Bible in the hands of a blood-stained mutineer, that trans- 
formed the little colony of Pitcairn into a Christian commonwealth, 
whose virtues and intelligence were the astonishment of the world. 
What the Bible did for that island it might do even unaided for the 
people of China, if they were first brought to accept it. But ex- 
traneous aids are often required to upen the way for it. D’Aubigné 
tells us the Waldensian pedlars in the South of France made use 
of their attractive wares to draw attention to the New Testament, 
which they drew from the bottom of their baskets and offered as 
their choicest treasure. Not many years ago a Szechuan scholar 
who had come to Peking to compete for the third degree, presented 
himself at my house with a letter of introduction from a high man- 
darin. His object was to ask questions on physical science; and he 
repeated his visits many times, in the course of which I gave him 
religious books and talked with him on religious subjects. As the 
weeks went on he had fewer questions to ask on science, and more 
about religion. Finally, when I was about to leave for the United 
States, he handed me a paper implying that he was ready to become 
a Christian, provided he was not required to renounce the worship of 
his ancestors. He won the coveted degree, but I have not since 
heard from him. 

But why refer to my own experience when we have on record the 
world-renowned instance of Matteo Ricci? At atime when the inte- 
rior of the empire was sealed against foreigners and against the Gospel 
the learned Italian made his way, by the help of science, to Nanking 
and then to Peking, where he and his successors were installed as 
professors of astronomy—securing for their religion the favour of the 
Emperor, and the adhesion of multitudes of the people. But for their 
mathematics those early missionaries might never have penetrated 
beyond the confines of the province of Kuangtung. 

Vastly greater are the demands for science at the present day. 
The Emperor, like Kang Hi, makes himself the patron of science, 
and he has done what Kang Hi never ventured to do, introduced a 
scientific element into the competitions for the civil service. The 
scholars of the empire are awake as never before to the defects of 
their antiquated style of education. It was not new arms, or num- 
bers, but the new education that enabled the Japanese to gain the 
victory in the recent war. This the Chinese are beginning to per- 
ceive, and in every direction we hear of fresh opeuings for the teach- 
ing of Western languages and science. 

This state of feeling is well exhibited in a preface toa new 
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translation of a work on Political Economy, from the pen of a man- 
darin, ‘ Of what use,” he asks, “ are the metaphysical subtleties of 
Buddhism? Buddha’s native land has been three times conquered 
by foreiguers—tirst by the Afghans, next by the Mongols, and lastly 
absorbed by England. In China the higher principles of government 
have been handed down from the sages of autiquity, but such 
common matters as the production and distribution of wealth are not 
among them. Doubtless their treatises on these subjects (he says 
with preceptible irony) perished in the flames of the Book Burner. 
The consequence is thata vast and magnificent empire has been left 
to run down into poverty and weakuess until it has become helpless 
in the presence of its foreign foes. The people of the West, when 
they know a thing, always put it in practice. They have courage to 
advance in the path of progress, But if we Cninese read their books 
as we read the liturgies of Buddha and discuss their principles as we 
discuss the abstractions of metaphysics ; what good is to be looked 
for?” 

What this writer feels and confesses is felt, if not confessed, by 
hundreds of thousands of the ltterati of this land. For us, I should 
say the present is a golden opportunity—were it not that the word 
golden contains a suggestion of harvest—whereas all that we discover 
is the breaking up of a hitherto frozen soil, It is not harvest but seed 
time—the period of the year which decides whether the coming crop 
is to consist of grain or of tares, 

When Mencius was asked by the Prince of Liang, what he had 
brought to enrich his kingdom, he replied “ humanity and justice ; 
nothing more.’ In fact there was nothing more that he was com- 
peteut to teach. When the Ciristian missionary is greeted with the 
same question he might give the same reply—righteousness and 
humanity—and something more. “ Yes,” he might say, “1 bring with 
me all the forces necessary for the regeneration of the individual 
and the renovation of the State.” 

It is a great thing to have haughty scholars, like the writer just 
quoted, pocket their pride and sit as learners at the feet of men of 
the West. They begin of course with the externals of modern 
civilisation ; but it is the missionary’s own fault if they stop there, 

It is related of Queen Victoria that when a Maori chieftain was 
received in audience and desired to know the source of the wealth 
and power of her empire she pointed to the Bible, and placed in his 
hands a copy of the sacred volume. So the missionary should not 
fail to lead his learned inquirers to the true source of that prosperity, 
which distinguishes Christian from non-Christian nations. In this 
he is the more likely to meet with success if he is able in some de- 
gree to satisfy their thirst for secular knowledge, by oral teaching, 
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by books, or by object lessons, in the form of machinery and 
scientific apparatus. 

Let it not be imagined that 1 am exhorting missionaries to enter 
on a new policy. These three things have all been resorted to as aids 
to awaken attention and to impress the mind from the very dawn of 
Protestant missions. Away back in the “forties” Dr. 8. R. Brown, 
then in charge of the Morrison school in Hongkong, prepared a 
little book on political economy, in Chinese, % HH Hf #H. Who can 
tell the extent of the salutary influences proceeding from that now 
forgotten publication? One of his pupils was Tong King-sing, who 
organised the China Merchants’ Steamship Company and opened the 
first coal mine which was worked with foreign machinery. Another 
was Dr. Yung Wing, who after having created an era in the educa- 
tional progress of this country still lives to aid in shaping the new 
enterprises of the present day. 

In the “fifties” Dr. Hobson commenced the publication of a 
series of little books on uatural philosophy, chemistry aud medicine. 
Some of these were the very first to reveal to the Chinese the ex- 
istence of those world-transforming sciences and to point them to 
something better in medical practice than the quackery of their 
native doctors. 

Mr. Alex. Wylie about the same time, while printing Bibles by 
the million, found time to translate a complete course of modern 
mathematics, aud a text book of modern astronomy. Prior to the 
publication of these works, which mark an epoch in the history of 
China, the Chinese possessed no mathematics beyond the first six 
books of Euclid, and no astronomy beyond that of the middle ages, 
when our little planet was believed to be the centre of the universe. 

Think you that the Chinese, who, emerging from the old school, 
has learned to place the sun on the Central Throne, will not be 
better prepared than before to accept Jesus Christ as the Sun of 
Righteousness ? 

I shall not follow out the history of the educational and scienti- 
fic work begun by those three immortals. 

Suffice it to say that they were followed by an army of workers 
in the field of education, and by a period of organised effort in 
the production of scientific text-books. To those earlier and later 
workers, whose names I cannot begin to enumerate, are due nearly all 
the text books of modern sciences to be found in the Chinese lan- 
guage. How these works are appreciated by the more advanced think. 
ers amoug the Chinese you may judge by a single instance. Some 
years ago a Chinese literary man, who afterwards became a high 
official, published an essay, in which he compared the benefits of 
commerce and Christian missions. Referring to the various science 
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introduced by missionaries, from the arrival of the Jesuits three 
centuries ago down to the recent period of renewed missionary 
activity, he declared that China owes more to missions than to 
commerce. : 

Before I take my seat I wish to suggest four things that I deem 
of great importance, though it is probable that most of you have 
already taken them into consideration. 

1, That constant efforts should be made to supply the Chinese 
with more and better text-books, adapted to the demands of the 
new education—now being called for in all the provinces of the 
empire—and that religion, while it should not be injudicionsly lugged 
in, ought not to be excluded from them. 

2. Thata series of science primers might be prepared, under the 
auspices of some Tract Society, with the special aim of imparting 
some knowledge of science to general readers. Scieuce might wing 
the arrow, but religion should be its point. 

3. That each mission should be provided with a museum, 
illustrating the arts and sciences of the West. 

4, That those missionaries who have a taste for such things be 
supplied with scientific toys of an inexpensive kind such as the 
magic lantern, graphophone or phonograph, optical, electric and 
steam apparatus. 

Finally, that lectures on scientific subjects for the general public 
be delivered in chapels or schools, illustrated by objects, and always 
made to have a bearing on religion. 

By these means, as it seems to me, the educated classes may be 
reached and, by God’s blessing, be brought to the knowledge of 
Christ and His great Salvation. 





The Art of Reaching Men. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. AMENT, PEKING. 


CC Tyre,” as defined by the Standard Dictionary, “is the skill- 
JURY ful and systematic arrangement or adaptation of means 

for the attainment of some desired end.” Almost any 
Christian excellence can thus be developed into an art, if it is made 
the means to the end of saving men. Even faith may be an art, 
and a mighty art, when cultivated not so much for what it brings to 
us, as fur what it enables us to do for others. Preaching is an art, 
first studied, then practiced, or the two may proceed simultaneously. 
Distinct aud differing from these is the art (uoue the less an art, though 
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not usually socalled) of reaching men. Itis not a happy circum- 
stance, not an accident, when a person or persons can reach men and 
others fail, under the same general conditions, Itis not a difference 
of natural ability or temperament in the persons, There is a philo- 
sophy, and a deep one, back of all genuine Christian success, which 
should be more carefully studied. This fact is recognized in some 
theological seminaries, and chairs of applied Christianity have been 
founded with the avowed object to teach men how to save their brother- 
man. It is now recognized as a truth that fruitfulness is as much a 
command of the Bible as obedience, faithfulness, or any other virtue. 
It is not enough that there be a faithful sowing of the Gospel seed 
and then a patient waiting for God to give the increase. There are 
human ways of helping the seed to fructify. It is not enough that 
the steward should preserve unharmed the property of his master. 
He must add to it, or he is stigmatized as “ unfaithful.” To be 
sure there are necessary limitations to this demand for fruitfulness. 
But after years of occupancy, and the seed has been sown and watered 
with prayers and tears, it certainly is not unjust to inquire—where 
are the results? God works by means, and His grace is a constant 
quantity, like the light of the sun, flowing through appointed channels. 
If there is no fruit, or little only, should complaint be made of the 
hardness of the soil, should we sit and wait apathetically for the 
Lord of the Harvest to give the increase? Or should we not rather 
look within and around us and see if the reasons of our unfruitful- 
ness cannot be accounted for, rather than throw the responsibility 
where it does not belong ? Some are waiting for the harvest, and 
will continue to wait till the moss of years covers them, and their 
hair is full of cob-webs. While the writer has no success of which 
he can boast, and has no idea of assuming the air of an instructor on 
the questions in point, still there are a few suggestions or intimations 
that have been of value to him and may prove so to others. Though 
the statements may seem common-place their usable qualities will 
appear only when they are éntensely grasped and applied. And, 
first, there must be an expectancy of speedy results. The general 
spirit of despair which pervades not only individuals, but also whole 
compounds full of people, will easily account for much barrenness of 
results. It is taken for granted that we are to wait a generation or 
two, as a matter of course, “laying foundations,” ‘‘ sowing the seed,” 
“preparing the soil.” So much has this idea taken hold of some that 
there is a genuine surprise when God’s truth moves one or two per- 
sons to come and ask for further instruction. The supposition im-« 
mediately is that these would-be enquirers are actuated by mercenary 
motives, and they are met with looks of suspicion and barely accorded 
a friendly recognition. There isa subtle unbelief in many minds 
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that Christian truth after all, unaided by human means, is insufficient 
to move men towards righteousness. 

This spirit of distrust is dishonoring to the Holy Spirit, and 
without doubt, loses us many glorious opportunities of doing good. 
“And I, if [ be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
Christ is ‘ lifted up” in no way more potently than in a cheerful 
hopefulness of His active co-operation in our work. This spirit is 
contagious, and soon the native converts become live workers in the 
best of causes. The whole atmosphere of a compound changes when 
this new spirit enters. Every person met is looked upon as a possible 
convert to Christianity. Why not? He certainly commits a crime 
against the Holy Ghost, who would limit His power to move men bee 
fore they have been evangelized, in the technical sense. The cases 
of the eunuch from Africa and the jailor of Phillippi, are instances in 
point. ‘ ‘Truth is its own best interpreter,” and if we look for those 
moved by the Spirit of Truth we may find them in most unexpected 
places. We may pass them by if we do not look, expecting to find. 

Second. In addition to the general expectancy of results there 
must be a firm conviction that there are remnants of good in the heart 
of every man, which the truth can find. The Christian missionary 
searches fur that good as for hid treasures. The Chinese responds as 
quickly as any persons in heathen countries to a full and free con- 
fidence. He knows very soon whether the interest shown in him 
is genuine or professional only. No person wants to be loved more 
than he. He has been hungry for affection all his life. He will see 
quickly through our clothes (it makes little difference what we wear) 
and find the heart“that loves him. 

The Christian artist will seek for the malleable point in a 
Chinaman’s heart, as the mining expert looks for goid concealed in 
the heart of the mountains. No theological tenet should prevent us 
from believing in the fragment of good which may be in any human 
soul, however degraded. Christ confronted all the prejudices of His 
day when He spoke a kind word to the woman found in sin. The 
result was seen in the salvation of a human soul. But not only in 
human hearts are these remnants of good found, in every religious 
system, however far removed from the Royal Road, there will be 
found yearnings and aspirations which the wise man will cherish and 
conserve. He will take these points of contact between -their truth 
and his, and will lead his friend along to the greater Truth and the 
Life. If the supposition is that every heretical idea in the man’s 
general theory of religion or life is to be stamped out before he is 
introduced to the better way, both parties will doubtless become 
discouraged and all effort given up. A judicious optimism is not 
inconsistent with good sense in dealing with such cases. It does 
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not mean that the missionary is to be the victim of every designing 
schemer, but it does mean that he treats every enquiring soul as 
sincere and true till he is obliged to believe the contrary, and even 
then he will not cease his efforts, nor let up iu his prayers, Vague 
suspicions will not be tolerated for a moment, and the best in every 
man will be looked for and believed in so long as hope has anything 
to stand on. 

But a third requisite will be on the part of the missionary 
a profound and all-absorbing desire to reach men. An ordinary 
benevolent intention will not be found requisite for this struggle, 
or hold one to the work in China. Shining pathways into literary 
or educational work will open up and allure. But these must 
be, in part at least, eschewed. In part they may be combined, 
but the evangelistic sense may be dulled by too long sitting in the 
study-chair. Scholarship, more or less extensive, will be required, 
but the searcher for souls will deny himself many of the pleasures of 
his library, for the same reason that the hunter for diamonds cannot 
take his books with him. His search will not be confined to an hour 
or two in the street-chapel in the afternoon, but will doubtless begin 
in the forenoon with a Bible-class with his helper and as many 
Christians and enquirers as desire to come in. In this way one 
comes into contact with those really in earnest. After the class he 
may have to “‘waste” some time talking with interested questioners , 
but the time will be cheerfully given. Perhaps before noon a call 
can be made on some new found acquaintance in a neighboring shop, 
or a stroll in the vicinity gives one an opportunity to meet a familiar 
face in some gentleman’s door-way, or possibly in his stable-yard. 
In the afternoon, after a brief preachment in the street-chapel, one 
can retire tothe conversation-room and keep himself occupied several 
hours with various persons, rebuking this one, encouraging that one, 
exhorting another, closing a busy day with prayers from all present 
and a hymn, going home thankful that he has been allowed to come 
in contact with so many lives, old as well as new. This yearning 
desire to reach men in a helpful way, not merely to increase one’s 
membership, but rather that God may be glorified in a heathen 
land, lends quickness to vision aud alertness to hearing, so that the 
distinctively evangelistic missionary will be less apt to be deceived 
in the character of the people than any one else. His love for the 
people will grow in proportion as he moves in and out, a missionary 
of good cheer and friendliness to the people as well asa preacher 
of the only Gospel. In North China, as doubtless in other 
portions of the empire, owing to the number of missionary societies, 
and the growth and contiguity of work, the field has been divided, 
and each society holds itself responsible for the evangelization of a 
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certain territory. How necessary that such society bestir itself to 
fulfill so important a commission. Unless certain persons in that 
society set their purpose firmly to execute that trust and devote 
their time and strength wholly to it the work will not be done. The 
Chinese cannot undertake the work unless trained and led by  skill- 
ful leaders. If native leaders are to be trained, there should be 
people for them to lead, and if books are prepared there should be a 
Christian constituency to buy and read them. 

“* Do the work of an Evangelist.’ That, brethren, is your 
calling, You go to preach the Gospel of repentance and faith to the 
se « K Mw & It is not your errand to explore the 
grotesque civilization of China, to delve in the mine of Sanscrit 
learning, nor to follow the track of Alexander, or Cyrus, or 
Abram, or Barnabas and Paul, nor to muse by the ruins of 
Troy, the banks of the Cydnus, the temple of Diana, or the mud- 
hovels of the old “ Queen of the East.” You walk in the footsteps 
of Christ. You goto pour in the rich light and life of God’s love. 
You go to found other sevens of churches in Asia Minor, to call other 
meu to be Christians in Antioch, We do not expect you to shut your 
eyes and steel your hearts to all the scenes and associations around 
you, as Howard went through Europe and saw nothing but the 
inside of its prisons. And yet, in the true meaning of the phrase you 
are to know nothing but Christ, and Him crucified.” * 


*President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College. Address at the Ordination of 
Missionaries. 





Notes on Translation. New Testament. 


BY MR, C. F. HOGG. 
II, Cor. V. 21, 


HE expression translated “ made fo be sin,” is doubtless capable 

+), of at least two interpretations, between which it may be 

difficult to decide, but between which the truth undoubtedly 

lies. ‘The Peking translators, and more recently Messrs. Blodget aud 
Burdon, in their Wén-li version, have, however, given a rendering 
which excludes either of these interpretations, and at the same time 
involves a third which must, without hesitation, be repudiated, 
For, whatever else the words may or may not mean, this at least is 
certain, that neither here nor elsewhere do the Scriptures speak of 
the Lord Jesus as having become a sinner, even vicariously. That 
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in some way, beyond our power to fathom, He who knew no sin, 
was made sin for us, demands our faith, however it may defy our 
powers to explain it. ‘That He bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree, that Jehovah caused to meet on Him the iniquity of us all, 
are statements we accept and make ground for boasting in God. 
There is one expression, however, which lay to hand, but from which 
the Spirit of God has carefully abstained—that Holy one who bore 
our sin, is never said to have become a sinner. 

That a literal rendering is no more difficult in Chinese than in 
English, is evident from the versions made at Ningpo and at Hankow. 


Matt. XIX. 24. 


Is ¢} Hf a Chinese supression at all? Stent and Giles give it, in- 
deed, but the writer’s experience is that it is not used; certainly 
it is not $f fF. Why not translate Zp, which is the ordinary 
expression? There seems to be involved here a principle of trans- 
lation. The idea of a needle’s eye is English; in Greek the two words 
used—three if W. H. are right 7m loc.—mean simply a_ perforation, 
a hole. Thus the Wéne-li versions are literal with JL. Would a 
German, for example, translate He to correspond with the national 
figure which has been used in the German translation? In the Old 
Testament the translators passed by blackness, gate and daughter 
of the eye, giving the idiomatic English apple. So also the trans- 
lator of the Mandarin Old Testament who yives RR. 

Thus in German, English and Chinese idiom has been trans- 
lated, not transferred. Is the other course sounder in principle or 
more effective in result ? 


Rom. IV. 25. 


The Mandarin versions and the Delegates, give to the preposi- 
tion in this passage two totally distinct meanings, the second of 
which is apparently without parallel since, neither Grimm, Winer, 
Trollope nor Bullinger so much as mention it. Aca is the preposition 
which, when used with the accusative, as in both these cases, denotes 
the ground on which anything is done, and answers to on account of 
(Winer, § xlix.c.) There are a few cases where by means of, may, 
perhaps, express the sense more clearly, but this is the only exception 
discussed, aud obviously does not concern us here. What is important 
is that with a view to, in order to, is never elsewhere the force of dca 
with the accusative. Has it this force in Rom. iv. 25? 

We muy safely conclude that no writer, with a desire to be under- 
stood, would in a seuteuce of twelve words use an important preposi- 
tion twice, and each time in a different sense, even were both senses in 
constant use, which is certainly not the case here. Bat, if the Chi- 
nese versions above referred to are right, this is exactly what 
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Paul and the translators of 1611 and 1881 have done. There is thus 
a strong presumption that one sense alone is admissible. Thus if we 
are to read that the Lord was raised in order to our justification, we 
must also read that He was delivered up in order to our offences, 
which is manifestly impossible. On the other hand, if we are to 
read, ‘“ Who was delivered up on account of our trespasses’’ we must 
also read, ‘“‘ Who was raised on account of our justification.” 

The difficulty of the natural translation is only apparent ; that 
of its alternative, which, as we have seen, is grammatically not an 
alternative at all, is very real. The apostle writes that the Lord died 
On account of our trespasses, and gves on to add that He was 
raised because these trespasses had been done away. In other 
words, He died because of our sins. He was raised because of 
our justification from them, Had His sacrifice not found acceptance 
He must have remained in the grave until this day. We know, 
indeed, that His character and His relationship to God likewise 
necessitated His resurrection, as is clearly set forth elsewhere in 
Scripture, Rom. 1. 4. Here, however, these are involved in the 
mention of work done in virtue of them, that work being the parti- 
cular subject with which Paul is dealing in Rom. iv. 

Nor is justification elsewhere set forth as a consequence of 
resurrection. That great forensic term is everywhere connected 
with the one Act of Obedience on the Cross in which the Sen of 
God bore all that was due tothe sinner, so justifying him from 
every possible charge. That act was the laying down of His life— 
which, being done, the work was finished ; nothing less would suffice, 
nothing more was required. ‘Then followed the Resurrection with a 
multitude of ends to serve indeed, but amongst these our justifica- 
tion is uowhere included. He was raised, not in order to justify us, 
but becanse He had already justified us by His death upon the 
Cross. 

Dr. Goddard translates: J} ff B H&K HZ SE th HK HH. BR 
SRT MAD. 


Jn mandarin we should read something as follows: J} ff A 


& FH 65 Se BR. WR Ge) BR B is. 


“The Root of Jesse.” 

This title of Messiah occurs in Isa, xi. 10, and is quoted in the 
New Testament, once directly, Rom. xv. 12, and twice indirectly, Rev. 
v. 5, xxii. 16, S. V.‘pclZa—Grimm has “after the use of the Hebrew 
shohresh, that which like a root springs from a root, a sprout, shoot ; 
metaph. offspring, progeny,” as the meaning of the word in these 
passages, but in these alone, nor does he add any references to other 
passages in the Old Testament. In this extraordinary seuse the De- 
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legates and the Mandarin translators have rendered the words in the 
aforementioned places. Dr. Goddard's version has retained the usual 
meaning. 

Shohresh occurs thirty-three times in the Old Testament, only in 
two places is the rendering roof departed from in the English version, 
Job xiii. 27, xxxvi. 36, and in these only because it is impossible 
to speak of the root of the foot, or of the root of the sea. Obviously, 
then, Grimm is at fault in giving this meaning to the word at all, 
unless, indeed, he has some other reason than that addaced, which 
completely failshim. In Isa. xi. 1, where the idea of a sprout spring- 
ing from a root is expressed, netzer and shohresh are both used. 
The latter is the word used in the familiar Isa. liii. 2 ‘He grew 
up before Him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground.” 

This is not the only instance in the Scriptures of a reference to 
the pre-existence of the Lord veiled in paradox. Thus the Baptist 
says of Him, that, coming after him He had come to be before him, 
for He was before him. (John i. 15, 30.) Ps. ex. 1, quoted and 
used in such a way by the Lord Jesus Himself as to put its meaning 
beyond discussion, offers a complete parallel. (Matt. xxii. 41-46.) 

David’s Son and Lord. 

Jesse’s Root and Branch. 
On another occasion the Lord’s own words, whilst not figurative, 
were still paradoxical, and may be quoted for the sake of the parallel 
they too afford: 

“ Before Abraham was born, Iam,” John viii. 58, To trans- 
late these passages in other than the usual way seems to bring no 
profit and much loss, 





Sn Memoriam. 
MRS. JENNIE P. ATWATER. 
BY REV. D. H. CLAPP. 


The Shansi Mission of the American Board has again been called 
upon to part with one of its most consecrated and talented members, 
Mrs. Jennie P, Atwater. Her death occurred Nov. 25, 1896, in her home 
in Fen-chou Fu. On the 13th she gave birth to a daughter, and in a 
few days fever set in, combined with pneumonia, which resulted fatally 
on the above date. 

Thus the fond husband and family are bereft of a devoted wife and 
mother, and the Mission of a valuable associate and co-worker. “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes,” so in our sorrow we can only reverently say, 
“Thy will be done,” though why it is best so we cannot see. 
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A few words of testimony as to her personal life and character seem 
appropriate, hence a brief sketch is here given, gathered from her hus- 
band’s other friends here on the field. 

Mrs. Atwater was the eldest child of Rev. and Mrs. C. N. Pond, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, U.S. A. She was born Sept. 14, 1865, while her father 
was preparing for the ministry in Oberlin Seminary; hence had just 
passed her 31st birthday at the time of her death. 

Converted in childhood she early took a deep interest in Church 
and Sunday School work. While still a child her mind and heart were 
drawn*toward missionary work in foreign lands, and at the early age of 
nine years she made a personal consecration of herself to that service, 
and at no time thereafter did she allow other attractions to turn her 
mind and thought away from this tixed purpose. 

She received her education in the public school of Ohio and Chicago, 
Ill.; finally graduating from the classical course of Oberlin College in 
June, 1888, at the age of twenty-three. Her school life was marked by 
great industry and regularity of habit and a consequent high degree of 
success, always standing at the head of her class in scholarship and 
deportment. 

On the day of graduation from college she was married to a fellow- 
student, Mr. Earnest R. Atwater, and together they lived in her father’s 
house in Oberlin while he completed his studies in the Theological 
Seminary. 

During those four years of waiting before she could enter upon her 
chosen life work she made a careful study of missionary work and 
methods, eagerly gathering all information possible from different sources 
as to the conditions of success, kind of work done, and the best preparation 
for a journey to Africa, China or the Islands of the Sea. 

An old friend who had spent some years in her father’s family, 
preparing for mission work in Africa, had a few years before gone to her 
field of labor, and it was Mrs. Atwater’s desire to join her friend there and 
assist in carrying the Gospel of light and love into the heart of the Dark 
Continent, but subsequently the needs of China were pressed upon their 
attention, and they decided to devote their lives to Christ’s service in 
this land. 

Accordingly they offered themselves as missionaries of the American 
Board to China, and were duly appointed to the Shansi mission, reaching 
this city in Oct., 1892. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Atwater’s many family cares she steadily 
kept in view her own acquisition of this difficult tongue, in order that 
she might be able to perform her own part well. She worked diligently 
and faithfully at it, as she had opportunity, and succeeded so well that 
a brother of another mission, whom we had asked to examine our younger 
members in the Chinese language, reported to us that so far as she had 
gone in her study her papers were the most correct and scholarly of 
any that had come under his notice from our mission. 
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Thus to human view she seemed remarkably well fitted, both in 
mind and heart and training, for a long and successful life in this needy 
field. But God’s ways are not our ways, and she was called away from the 
earthly to the higher and heavenly service, to use her well-trained mind 
with better facilities and under better conditions. Mrs. Atwater was the 
only one who ever belonged to our Mission who had devoted her life to 
missionary work from childhood, and why she should be thus removed is 
a mystery we cannot solve, but we know it must be right, because He has 
done it. 

She impressed us all with her remarkable industry, method and 
perseverance. She was always patient, cheerful, generous aud helpful. 
Her Christian life was marked by firm and implicit faith in God; un- 
swerving fidelity to the truth as she saw it, buoyant hopefulness, and an 
intense desire to see those for whom she wrought saved from their sins. 

She was a most devoted helpmeet to her husband, an affectionate 
mother, rejoicing in the children God had given her, careful, constant and 
wise in their training. 

To the fond parents in the home land, one of them in very delicate 
health, this death will be a severe blow. But we can only hope and pray 
that they may realize the comfort of the Scriptures, and that under- 
neath are the “everlasting arms.” This is the comfort of those she has 
left behind. 

She was buried in the little foreign cemetery on the hill over- 
looking the city of Tai-yuen Fu, beside our late lamented Dr. Goldsbury, 
there to await the glad Resurrection morn, when death and the grave 
shall be swallowed up in eternal victory. Our loss is her infinite gain, 
and so we are comforted. 


Educational Department. 


Rev. Joun C. Frereuson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Christian Education; its Place in Mission Work, 


BY REV. D. Z SHEFFIELD, D.D. 
(Concluded from February No., p. 83.) 


HE general conception of the work of education in Western 
lands, must have a powerful influence upon the minds of the 
missionaries and the friends of missions in determining their 

estimate of the place of education in mission work. If intellectual 
and spiritual culture is thought of as necessarily moving along two 
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separate lines, the one, that of general education in the various 
grades of schools, and the other, that of religious education through 
the agency of the Church, the Sunday School, the Bible Class and 
the Theological School, then in the conception of mission work the 
two lines of’ culture will be sharply distinguished, and Christian 
schools will only mean places where general learning is imparted to 
the young at the hands of Christian teachers. Such schools will be 
thought of as primarily places of intellectual training, and only 
secondarily as places of religious culture, and the work of education 
will be regarded as subordinate to the direct work of winning con- 
verts to Christianity. But if Christian education means, along with 
the impartation of general learning, the study of Bible history, Bible 
teaching, Christian ethics, the history of the Christian church, 
Christian missions; if it means the building up of Christian 
character after the pattern of the Godly lives of the great leaders of 
the church; if it means the training of a body of Christian men and 
women, whose minds and hearts have been opened to the deeper 
things of the Christian life; then the term “ Christian Education ” 
takes on a new and higher meaning, and its place is seen not to be 
subordinate, but central among the various forms of Christian 
activity which have as their end the building up of a pure and 
spiritual Church in heathen lands. 

New thoughts are of the nature of new discoveries, and new 
conditions supply the best occasions for such discoveries, It is my 
conviction that the new conditions of Christian work on mission 
fields are now supplying the oceasion for the discovery of the new 
thought that education should be made Christo-centric, and that 
such education can be made the very fountain-head of the best 
evangelistic life of the Church, It is freely admitted that such 
results have as yet been but imperfectly realized. But it may be 
seriously asked, Have such results been consistently sought after, 
and have the conditions for their attainment been fully supplied ? 
Fishermen usually catch the fish for which they prepare their bait; 
so schools accomplish the work which the total educational influences 
brought to bear upon the minds and hearts of the pupils are adapted 
to accomplish. 

The type of Christian schools in Western lands, of which we 
have spoken, has been largely reproduced on mission fields. Schools 
have been established which are under the supervision or the direct 
instruction of missionaries; pupils attend the religious services of the 
church ; but the majority of the pupils are not professing Christians, 
and direct Christian teaching has no place in the regular curriculum of 
study. Parents often desire for their pupils, and pupils for themselves, 
that they may acquire Wes‘ern learning apart from Christianity, as 
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such learning fits them to secure and occupy desired positions in 
life, while Christianity is felt to lie in the way of such ambitions. 
Such schools may have a widespread influence in breaking up the old 
order of heathen thought and in producing a body of men whose 
sympathies lie in the direction of the introduction of a Christian 
civilization, but they will not contribute to the building up of the 
best spiritual life of the Church. Their influence for good may 
justify their establishment and support, but they will not realize the 
results that can be realized in schools which give a larger place to 
direct Christian instruction, and which succeed in making the ruling 
spirit and motive of the pupils essentially Christian. These two types 
of Christian education may be distinguished the one as the extensive 
and the other as the intensive. The one exerts a wide influence 
upon general society; the other exerts a deeper influence upou 
the individual life. The second type of education produces a larger 
proportion of menof pronounced Christian purpose; it produces men 
of broader Christian culture and of deeper Christian experience ; it 
restrains in a larger measure the spirit of worldly ambition ; it gives 
a better training for direct Christian work, and it inclines a larger 
number of men to enter upon such work. I know it is urged that 
the characters of Christian students are strengthened by meeting 
and overcoming temptation and opposition. This is undoubtedly true. 
But their characters can hardly be strengthened by living in their 
most impressible years in an atmosphere of worldly ambition and 
religious indifference. The number of young men thus educated 
that fall by the way in the actual conflict of life, is larger than 
among those who have been removed from the operation of such 
influences. 

But it will be said in criticism of the other type of intensive 
Christian education that it is of the nature of hot-house culture ; 
that students are removed from the common conditions of life, and 
character is formed under artificial conditions, and so is lacking in 
that strength and steadiness of purpose which is the result of 
meeting and overcoming temptations, It is admitted that if the 
florist or nurseryman attempts by artificial means to change the 
natural sleep of winter into the growing seasou of summer he will 
only succeed in producing a few expensive specimens of flowers or 
fruits, which are chiefly valued as esthetic curiosities; but if the 
object be to overcome the evils that are inflicted upon plant-life by a 
cold and backward spring, aud to supply those favorable conditions 
of growth to seeds and plants, that assure a greater abundance of 
flowers and fruits in their season, then the florist or nurseryman who 
builds a hot-house for his seeds and plants, is wise,as compared with 
his neighbor, who neglects to supply the conditions which would 
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insure the best results for his labor. Now heathen society produces 
a moral climate in which the frost and blight and mildew of 
human selfishness and passion, in their manifold forms, are always 
operating to destroy the seeds and plants and fruits of virtue; 
and few indeed reach their maturity of growth and their perfection of 
quality. Missionaries go forth to heathen lands to scatter the seeds 
and set out the plants of a higher life; but the frost and blight and 
mildew of a heathen climate operate continually to destroy the 
flowers and fruits of the Christian virtues. 

This general statement has an added emphasis when we consi- 
der the almost resistless power of a heathen climate upon the 
characters of children. Children are indeed easily influenced by 
Christian truth, but they are also easily influenced by heathen error, 
and when the contact with the truth is only occasional and incidental, 
and the contact with error is constant and pervasive, there is little 
question as to which will conquer in the conflict for mastery over the 
mind and heart of the child. Mencius said to the King that the 
plant that was most ready to grow under favoring conditions, if it 
saw the light of the sun but one day in ten and was chilled with the 
damp and cold of the other nine, could not grow to maturity. So 
the plant of virtue in the heart, if it but rarely feels the life-giving 
influence of the Sun of Divine truth, and is daily chilled by the 
damp and cold of contact with heathenism, will not produce the 
flowers and mature the fruits of a vigorous Christian life. 

Now, a school which is taught by Christian men and women, 
and has regular services of worship, but in which a majority of the 
students are indifferent to religious things, is hardly a place where the 
best spiritual culture can be imparted and the strongest Christian 
character be built up. ‘Too often the current of student sentiment 
in such schools sets away from Christianity rather than towards it. 
This sentiment of indifference or opposition to Christianity, tends 
powerfully to weaken the spiritual earnestness of Christian students, 
and not unfrequently to undermine their Christian characters. It 
opposes itself to the teachers in their efforts to win the students to 
the Christian life. It strengthens the natural heart in its unwilling- 
ness to make its surrender to the Divine Master. Under these condi- 
tions many students pass through their course of study in Christian 
schools, and at the end are more opposed to true heart acceptance of 
Christianity than they were at the beginning. Such schools but 
partially accomplish the object for which they were established. 
They widen the influence of Christian civilization; they at least in a 
partial measure impress the principles of Christian morality upon the 
lives of students; but they fail to make Christianity a dominating 
and pervasive power in their lives. Surely there is a higher ideal of 
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Christian education than this, after which we may strive with the 
hope of obtaining at least approximate success. Bible study, Christe 
ian history and doctrine and ethics, can be given a central place in 
curriculums of study; preference can be given to Christian students 
in admitting to the privileges of the school; a pervasive Christian 
atmosphere can be produced in the early years of the school, when 
the students are few in number and when its life can be made more 
the life of a Christian family; and thus the head of the school in the 
teachers, and the heart of the school in the leading pupils, will be 
truly Christian, and the entire current of conviction and hope and 
sentiment will set steadily towards Christian things. In a school 
with such ideals, in Which the training of the intellect is made secon- 
dary to the training of the heart, I conceive that the conditions are 
supplied for that broad and deep and thorough renovation, that build« 
ing up of character after the model of the Divine incarnate Life, 
that promises the highest results in producing Christian leaders to go 
before the Church in its conflict with error and evil. 

Let it not be said that young men and women thus educated 
will lack in robustness of Christian character, or that they will prove 
weak and timid when they are brought under the temptation of 
daily contact with heathen life. Such isolation as we have described 
is not the isolation of ignorance. Every child in its own passion-na- 
ture is an evil world in miniature. Every Christian child meets 
and overcomes temptations in its daily life, it matters not how 
favorable may be its conditions. Christian students have as one of 
their coustant themes of study that of sin; sin in its relation to the 
Divine holiness; sin in relation to the atoning work of Christ; sin as 
subdued in the life by watchfulness and prayer and trust in the help 
of the Spirit. Their new birth has as its end to conquer sin and to 
live a holy life. Their whole training has been to enable them to 
see sin in the light of the Divine hatred of evil and to fortify them. 
selves against its insidious attacks. In laying hold of Christ with a 
living faith they have discovered the secret of a life of victory over 
sin. ‘Lead us not into temptation” was the prayer taught us by 
our Master. Let us protect childhood froma temptation to sin so far 
as we may be able, confident that innocence will ripen into virtue in 
the warm atmosphere of Christian love and the clear sunlight of 
Divine truth, watered by the dews and the showers of the Divine 
Spirit. 
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Notes and Items. 
ow 

i the Church Missionary Intelligencer Rev. Arthur Elwin 
writes as follows concerning the recent triennial meeting of 
the Association: ‘The work of the Association may be sum- 
murized under three heads: (Ist) ‘lo produce a series of 
paristian text-books suited for the use of mission schools; (2nd) 
To help those engaged in teachiug in any way that may 
be found necessary ; (3rd) To take advantage of all openings for 

advancing the cause of Christian education in China. 

Already much has been doue. Many useful school-books and 
maps have been brought out by the Association. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to terminology. This department of the work is 
most important: if translators use different scientific and other terms 
endless confusion must arise. When Westeru civilization spreads 
in China the present methods of education must give way before it. 
The importance of having an Association like the one in question, 
that can step forward aud give the Chinese what they want on a 
Christian basis, cannot be over-estimated. 

One has only to look through the list of members to be assured 
that, at least at present, there is no fear of education taking the 
place of the Gospel. Many of the leaders of the Educational As- 
sociation may also be nambered among the most earnest missionaries, 
Speaker after speaker at the late Conference emphasized the import- 
ance of prayer in connexion with the work, and urged upon the mem- 
bers ever to look to God for His blessing upon all their undertakings.” 


We are pleased to notice among recent arrivals in China the 
return of Dr. W. A. P. Martin, formerly President of the 
Notable Imperial Tung Wén Kwan at Peking. Dr. Martin is 
well-known in all circles in the East, and his work on 
‘International Law” has brought him into the chief scientific 
circles of Europe and America. It is to be hoped that some new 
books in Chinese may be given our schools from the ready pen and 
fertile mind of our learned frieud. 


Rev. J. H. Judson, Principal of the Hangchow Presbyterian 
College, writes as follows concerning a burning question: ‘As the 
question of teaching English in our educational work is now being 
beought very prominently before us, a brief statement of facts 

gathered from ten years’ experience in the Hangchow 

paging. Presbyterian College, may be of interest. After con- 
siderable deliberation and prayer it was decided in the 
beginning of 1887 to teach English. The conditions upon which 
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students were received were, that they should write an indenture, 
agreeing to remain through a course of study covering ten years ; 
they were to pay a tuition of $6.00 per year. There was an op- 
portunity given through proficiency in scholarship to one or two 
in each class, according to size, whereby this amount might be 
gradually diminished, until entirely cancelled. Three classes were 
received; one iu the beginning of 1887, one in I888 and one in 
1889, containing in all twenty-four or five pupils. At the end of a 
few years, for various reasons, the three classes were amalgamated 
into two, and these two classes finally dwindled down to only eight 
students; the first class, containing three, were graduated last week, 
and the second, containing five, are still in the school. 

Of those who did not complete the course one is still in the 
college pursuing the Chinese course; one, on account of weak eyes, 
was allowed to take up his indenture; two went away of their own 
accord, and we were unable to get them back, while all the others 
were turned off for misdemeanor. 

The one who was allowed to leave before finishing his course, 
because of weak eyes, taught a native school for one or two years, 
and is now studying for the ministry. The others are, as far as we 
kuow, in lucrative positions, but none of them are of any use in mis- 
sion work, and there is no hope that they will be. While some of 
them are members of the church they are no great honor to their 
Christian profession, neither are they any honor to the college. 

The three who were graduated last week bid fair to be useful 
young men. All of them are Christians, and in the face of high 
offers to teach English they are going into mission employment 
ou low salaries. One of them is to study medicine under a mis- 
sionary doctor ; another is to teach English and mathematies in the 
Presbyterial Academy at Ningpo, and the third is to be employed 
by us to teach English in a school which we are proposing to open 
at the beginning of the Chinese year. It is to be for the wealthy 
class and quite separate from the college proper, and is being 
opened to meet the great demand for English from that class, and 
at the same time as an entering wedge for the Gospel. 

But of course the final result of even these three cannot now be 
told. The temptations jnst now to allure them away from mission 
work, and into more lucrative positions, are very many and great, and 


the voung Chinese students who have moral stamina sufficient to 
resist these temptations are few. With these ten years’ experience 
our ardor for teaching English is not very great. While the signs 


of the times seem to indicate that we shall soon be forced to teach 
it in all onr institutions, as it is now in Japan, we feel like putting 
off the day as long as possible.” 
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Dr. A. P. Parker sends the following notice of a new book : 
Steele’s Popular Chemistry. Translated by J. C. Ferguson, B.A., 
and Li Sing-yuan. Nanking University. For sale at the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. Price, $1.00. 

This is a translation and adaptation of one of Steele’s Series 

. of Educational Text Books which have been and still are 

Pe rel so popular in the schools of the United States. This Se- 

ries, which embraces nearly the whole range of Popular 

Science, has had a wide sale and has done much to make learning 
vasy for the pupil and thus to lighten the burden of the teacher. 

In the translation of the book into Chinese Mr. Ferguson has 
adopted three new ideas which have not hitherto been used. I be- 
lieve in the preparation of books in Chinese. 

1. He puts the English name immediately after the Chinese 
wherever the term or formula occurs the first time in the book. 
This is very convenient, and will greatly aid both the native and 
foreign teacher as well as the student also. It takes the place of the 
Glossary at the end of the book, which, though a great desideratum 
in all text books, has been too much neglected heretofore in the 
preparation of school-books in this country. 

2. He has translated the illustrations into Chinese as well as 
the text. This he does by altering the dress of the Professor, in the 
pictures, from foreign to native costume. The clever artist has done 
his work well, and the result is to make the book look quite natural 
from the standpoint of a Chinese, and will, no doubt, immensely 
please the native teachers and students who use the book. 

3. The book was printed by a Japanese publishing house in 
Yokohama, in foreign style, that is, on good foreign paper, and 
bound in red cloth, with gilt title. The illustrations have been 
engraved and scattered thronghout the book in their appropriate 
places, instead of being gathered on pages by themselves as is 
necessarily the case where they are reproduced by photo-lithogra- 
phy. This makes a very pretty, substantial book, pleasing to the 
eye and convenient to handle. At the same time it must be said 
that the cost is considerably increased, as the book, though not a 
large one, cannot be sold for less than $1.00 per copy. But the 
publication in this form is an experiment on Mr. Ferguson’s part, 
and it remains to be seen whether the sale of it will make the ex- 
periment a success or not. I believe it will, even though it may en- 
tail a considerable additional expense on the various mission schools 
who may have to use it. 

The translation seems to be well done so far as I can judge 
from a somewhat cursory reading of sample pages here and there. 
The style is Easy modern Weun-li, aud the language is clear and pre- 
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cise, avoiding unnecessary verbiage—qualities highly essential in 
text books designed for the class-room. 

A few minor faults, however, must be noted. One is the too 
frequent use of the character 3 for the superlative. While this 
character does have this meaning there are other characters such 
as fi, $f, etc., which are more commonly used in this sense, and the 
use of # on all occasions to express the superlative or kindred ideas; 
shows a poverty of language and sometimes makes an awkward 
combination of characters. 

Mr. Ferguson’s change of some of the chemical terms which 
have been in use for many years in China is, on the whole, I fear, 
not to be commended. For instance he puts $} #1 Jy instead of 
Jy for chemical affinity. This is to be regretted, because the latter 
term has been long in use and has become well established as express- 
ing the idea, and ought not to be set aside unless a substitute can be 
found that is in every way decidedly better suited to express the 
idea in the original term. But #1 #1 J does not express the idea 
any better than #% Jy, and it has the additional disadvantage of 
necessitating the use of three characters instead of two. 

The use of # alone to express both English grains and French 
grammes is unnecessarily short, and is liable to cause confusion to 
teacher and student. It would be much better to use # Az for 
grain and #% fj for gramme. Again, the use of #X alone to express 
metre also errs on the side of unnecessary brevity. Better write # 4 
or 4¢ # as some other books write it. 

The New Notation is used in the book, which is a much desired 
improvement over other books on Chemistry that have hitherto been 
published in Chinese, It is to be sincerely hoped that all future edi- 
tions of works on Chemistry, whether new or old, will use the New 
Nomenclature. The Old Nomenclature is out of date, and any book 
continuing to use it is by that fact also ont of date. 

I commend Mr. Ferguson’s work to the schools of China. It 
is by far the best book that has yet been published in Chinese for 
teaching chemistry in the class room. 


The Popular Science Monthly for January, 1897, calls attention 
to a most important function of education. ‘ For several years past 
there has been a growing appreciation of the close re- 
Industrial lation between the general educational system of a coun- 


Educational and 

Prsper'¥- try and its industrial prosperity. ‘The striking advance 
in the latter respect which has occurred in Germany, and the per- 
fection of her universities and mechanical schools, have formed a 
valuable object lesson, which, although surprisingly slow in doing 
its work, seems at last to have awakened English scientists and 
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economists to the pressing need for action. For a number of years 
large sums have been spent annually in providing technical senools 
in England, but they have apparently had little effect in helping 
her to retain the commercial supremacy of which she had so 
many years been the possessor. Mr. William’s book, “made in 
Germany,” seems to have started the discussion anew, and Prof, 
William Ramsay has recently published an article, apparently 
suggested by Dr, Ostwald’s letter in the Times (describing the 
methods of instruction in physics and chemistry in German 
universities), in which he attempts to locate the cause of the failure 
of the English school system. In Prof. Ramsay’s opinion it is the 
English oniversity which is at fanlt, and more especially its exami- 
nation system. He says: ‘In Germany, as shown by Prof. Ostwald, 
little importance is attached to examinations. The student, after 
spending a year and a half or two years in mastering the general 
aspects of his subjects, proceeds to carry out some research ... . 
During all this time he is not pestered with having to prepare for 
periodical examination, requiring the rapid assimilation of a suffi- 
cient number of facts to enable him to pass. Even at the end of 
his career the examination is considered of secondary importance. 
... The result of this freedom from mental worry is that the 
student is able to imbibe that spirit of love of knowledge for its 
own sake and that enthusiasm for its advancement, which lie at the 
base of all true progress in science. From among such students 
the German manufacturers aredrawn . . . In England we have no 
such incentive to a university career... The aim of most of our 
students is a degree, and the degree is awarded on the results of 
frequent examinations.” This latter state of mind can obviously 
have but one result in the great majority of cases, namely, that of 
making the knowledge gained simply the means of obtaining a 
deeree, and not an end in itself—a something to be used and then 
thrown aside and forgotten. The absolute inability of most stu- 
dents to make any practical application of their college learning, or 
to see the counection and interdependence between its various 
branches, is a clear indication of the light in which they regard it. 
The same conditions which prevail in the English schools are even 
more pronounced in the United States, and while Prof. Ramsay’s 
causa vera is only part of the story his article as well as Dr. 
Ostwald’s letter deserves the thoughtful attention of our educators 
and economists. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Correspondence, 


OPENING OF NEW FIELD. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The readers of the Rr- 
CORDER will no doubt be glad toknow 
that the large and very needy field, 
comprising the north-eastern part 
of the province of An-huei, with 
part of Eastern Honan adjoining, 
will (D. V.), during this year, have 
the Gospel proclaimed in their 
midst ina more thorough manuer 
than has previously been done. 

Feeling the great need of work 
in this district we were led to 
enter this field with a good force 
of native colporteurs, and we hope 
to make a careful and systematic 
canvas of the field, visiting all of 
its fifteen (15) walled cities and as 
many of its large towns and villages 
as possible at regular intervals, 
and thus be able to follow up any 
cases of special interest and to 
cultivate any germ of truth that 
may seem to have fallen in “ good 
ground.” 

This field, in which we hope to 
work during this year, is about two 
hundred miles in length by perhaps 
one hundred and fifty wide, with 
a population of not less than six 
or eight millions of souls, and not a 
single Protestant mission station, 
and being only occasionally visited 
by missionaries and native col- 
porteurs from other places. It 
was this appalling need, with the 
conviction that our duty was to 
help them, that has led us here ; 
and while as yet we have no place 
that we can call our home we hope, 
before this year has closed, to have 
been the instruments in God’s hands 
of opening at least one of the large 
Cities to a resident mission station. 

I. B. SrepuHenson, 
American Bible Socie ty. 
Hwai-yuen, An-huei. 


OPINIONS DESIRED. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DrAar Sir: As many grave ques- 
tions are pressed on us in various 
ways is it possible to obtain a con- 
sensus of opinion 
periodical ? 

1. Is it generally found advisable 
that missionaries should give atten- 
tion to the teaching of English as 
is done in 
sidered 


through your 


India; or, is it con- 
that this working from 
without, to giving aid in money- 
making, rather than from the heart, 
is contrary to the method of 
Christ ? 

2. Is it found that instantaneous 
conversion is common and that a 
Chinese convert is a man who by 
the new life he has received is able 
to show a striking difference of 
conduct from his heathen neigh- 
bours, so as to warrant Christians 
at home in supposing that these 
converts in China are new men in 
Christ ? 

3. Is it found advisable to ex- 
plain to constituents of missionary 
societies the evils of heathenism, 
and to show the slowness with 
which, step by step, these evils are 
overcome; or, is it found that such 
information leads to exaggeration 
and discouragement ? 

!. In order to set forth the 
fallacies which out of the 
study of Comparative Religion 
should a public effort be made to 
explain the facts of the case to 
people at home? 


arise 


5. Is it possible to colleet proofs 
of the working of God’s Spirit so 
as to show that Christianity is 
really a power of regeneration in 
China as much as in any country, 
and that new converts are actuated 
by a new motive which makes 
them superior to the feeling in the 
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minds of heathen that the truth or 
falseness of a faith must be judged 
according as it leads to prosperity 
or adversity ? 

6. Can any comparison be made 
between methods in which eduea- 
tional and evangelical efforts sepa- 
rately prevail, and especially where 
both are equally in force, so as to 
see if the Chinese are capable of 
an all round character? It has 
been argued that better educated 
men are less earnest workers. 

7. How far is it found well to 
give power to native pastors? Can 
they be left to work alone without 
supervision ? 

8. Why is it that amongst West- 
erners a considerable prejudice pre- 
vails against missionaries ? 

9. Ts it found that the Chinese 
Christians have marked spiritual 
experiences U 

10. Is it true or 
sionaries are less 


not that mis- 
“cold and dead” 
in spiritual interests than ministers 
at home ? 

Yours faithfully, 
INQUIRER. 


ed 


A PLEA FOR “ EXPERIENCE MEET- 


INGS ” AT OUR CHINESE SERVICES. 
The famous Phillips Brooks in 
his capital Lectures on Preaching 
advises that ministers should not 
preach on any subject that is not 
part of their life. For many years 
T have tried the plan of experience 
meetings, and can speak with as- 
surance of the good done in mak- 
ing Christian services more veal, 
earnest and enjoyable. We know 


how at home there is good in pro- 
perly conducted class meetings and 
Christian Endeavour services, May 
we see the same in China. 
touch on the latest illustration. 


Let me 


After discussing the spiritual 
homes of God’s people from Psl. 
84 and John 14 we began to find 
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the advantage of the meetings now 
advocated. 

). There was important aid 
given to beginners in Christian 
work. 

2. There was news from a hos- 
pital worker who described the 
glad fruits of benevolence, and how 
individuals and families were won 
to God through healing. 

3. There was news from a 
guest—a traveller to places far and 
near—who rejoiced in the grace 
of God and the comfort he receiv- 
ed in the midst of ill-treatment 
aud persecution. 

4. Kindness was encouraged to 
a motherless and fatherless youth, 
Searching inquiries were made into 
his history, and it was resolved to 
try to befriend him. 

5. As the meeting grew warm a 
woe-begone young man cheered up 
and uttered his satisfaction. The 
chapel-keeper was going to stop 
him. This I prevented. At the 
close the young fellow made inqui- 
ry as to becoming a Christian. 
Happily a venerable deacon, usual- 
ly slow of speech, warmed up and 
earnestly explained the difference 
between idolatry and Christianity 
as to knowledge and change of 
conduct. ‘“ We have sacrifices,” 
said he, “but they are liring ones, 
not pigs’ heads and the five sorts 
of offering.” The deacon went on 
to lead his listener to see the truth 
as to the maker of heaven, earth 
and all things, and urged him to 
look on being a Christian as a 
serious matter, ve ry different Jrom 
heathenism. The dull cold day, 
in a dull cold chapel, seemed 
after all to be marked by some- 
thing of illumination. Passers-by 
were attracted by something lively, 
the best side of the natives seemed 
drawn out, and especially their 
social instincts. May others report 
likewise. 

J. SADLER.. 








OUR 


Our Hool 


The Rev. A. G. Jones, of Chefoo, 
desires to state through our columns 
that he is exceedingly anxious to 
procure the /oan of the first num- 
ber of Vol. 1 of the Missionary 
Review, February, 1891 [Hh wy 
4 §R. 3 SN TE A], and will con- 
sider himself extremely indebted to 
any missionary brother who can 
thus favour him, or have an extract 
made from it. 

He He A EP. The Impcrial English and 
Chinese Diarg and Almanac jor 1897, 
Kelly and Walsh. Price, $1.00. 
Foolscap size, interleaved with 

blotting paper. The days of the 

week, months of the year, J} (ij, 
and festival are given 

Chinese and English. Two pages 

are devoted to a week. In the 

Table of Contents over thirty dii- 

ferent items appear. The book 

contains much practical informa- 
tion about the I. M. Customs with 
the Regulations and Rates of 

Postage of the main countries of 

the Postal Union. It embodies 

also principal articles in the calen- 
dar, anniversaries, 
accounts, etc., in 

Diary proper, 

ranged, 


both in 


eclipses, cash 
addition to the 
all excellently ar- 
Although the price is so 
cheap the quality of the paper is 
good and the Diary is so well 
bound and staunch withal that it 
stands well the 565 thumps of the 
We have used its 
kind for so many years that it has 
become a sine qua non. 


, 
most careless. 


Minutes of the Eleventh Annual Session 
of the China Mission 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Printed at the Shanghai Mer- 
cury Office, 1896. 


This 


Conference of 


Conference was held in 


BOOK 


TABLE. 


i Cable, 


Oct. 15-19, 1896. No 
Bishop being present, the Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Parker was elected president, 
and the Rev. T. A. Hearn, sec- 
retary. The field occupied by this 
Conference is divided by them into 
the two districts of Shanghai and 
Soochow, each possessing its own 
circuits, 

Their working force is as fol- 
lows —_ 


Soochow, 


Missionaries of general 
Board with their wives 
Ladies of Women’s Board 
Native help— Men .., 
“ Women... 
Adherents—Native Com- 
municants 
Probationers 


teceived this year on pro- 
bation wee ene 
Received this year into 
communion 
Pupils enrolled 
leges ee eee 
Christian pupils... 0. 144 
Theological students... 4 
Pupils enrolled in Day 
Schools... 
Hospitals... aes ans 
Grand total of patients ... 
Self-supporting churches 
Amount contributed by 
natives ... see ... $626.46 ( Mex.) 
Total value of Churches, 
Hospitals, Foreign 
Residences, ete. 


in Col- 


1632 
3 
19,597 

ae 


eee ee 


$235,967.00 


The next session is to be held in 
Shanghai. 


Minutes of the Thirtiet! 
ing of the Central China Mission, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1896. 
Printed by the Central China Press, 
Kiukiang. 


Annual Meet- 


Held at Kinkiang, October 22- 
27, 1896, Bishop Il. W. Joyce, D.D., 
LL.D., presiding. The superin- 
tendent, the Rev. W. C. Longden, 
in his report says :— 
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“ There is increased popular in- 
terest in the preaching of the Word. 
One most hopeful sign is that the 
doctrinal side of the Gospel is lis- 
tened to with greater interest than 
ever before. We have 42 places 
where preaching services are held. 
At 14 places the Society owns well 
equipped chapels. At four of the 
remaining places the natives 
furnish a room for worship, free of 
cost to the Society; at the others 
buildings are rented by the Society 
and utilized as chapels, often in 
connection with day-schools. We 
report for the year 168 baptisms 
and 278 now on probation. We 
could wish these figures much 
higher, but sickness, necessitating 
furloughs, reduced our force of 
foreign evangelists of the Parent 
Board to two during the year; the 
geographical conditions of Central 
China are such that we have been 
almost compelled to extend the 
work through three provinces and 
among a population of 100,000,000 ; 
that we gone backward 
under such conditions is cause for 


have not 


congratulation.” 

This field has been 
into the three districts of Chin- 
kiang, Kiukiang and Nanking. 
The reports of medical school and 
evangelistic work at these centres, 
and at the out-stations, show en- 
649 full mem- 
bers contributed $340.22 for self- 
The estimated value of 
parsonuges is 


divided 


couraging results. 


support. 
churches aud 
$73,778.00 ( Mex.) 
As success in mission work now 
seems generally to be measured by 
the amount of labor and dollars 
contributed by the natives, and 
not by the number of converts, we 
give ‘in part the report of the 
Committee on Self-support :— 
“We recognize with great plea- 
sure the interest already taken by 
our native brethren, and efforts 
made on their part along the line 
of self-support ; still it is evident 
that much more might be done in 


So 
this direstion. We therefore re- 
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commend, that in view of the 
stringency of the times, and the 
great difficulty in meeting the de- 
mands now made on the Society, 
that we encourage our native 
preachers to bring this matter 
before our people in every charge 
and urge upon them to put forth 
an effort according to their ability 
for the support of the Gospel.” 

This year’s meeting is to be in 
Nanking. 


Should Polygamists be admitted to the 
Christian Church? Printed at the 
Trilingual Press, Seoul, 1896. 

This is a paper prepared by Rev. 
William M. Baird, of Fusan, for the 
consideration of the Presbyterian 
Council of Corea. It has been 
printed in the Corean Repository, 
and now appears in a pamphlet of 
26 pages. 

The writer takes the negative 
view. He entrenches himself be- 
hind the Scriptures, the Church, 
and Corean custom, each of which 
has condemned polygamy. In 
Corea, he says, “Though freely 
tolerated, the lightest standards of 
morals denounce both polygamy 
and concubinage as wrong.” As 
an argument this is worth little. 
What the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church say is more to the 
point (Confession of Faith, Chap. 
xxiv) Wedo not believe, however, 
in shooting an opponent with ency- 
clopedic pistols at this juucture 
of missionary history. 

His Scriptural position, we think, 
is sufliciently secure and command- 
ing. Monogamy was instituted in 
Kden. In reference to polygamy 
Mr. Baird aptly remarks :— 

‘“There is only one plea for its 
toleration which deserves earnest 
attention. God tolerated it in the 
early ages of the Jewish Church, 
why should not we in the estab- 
lishment of the church in heathen 
lands? This has heen answered 
above by the fact of the dual na- 
ture of the Jewish church. The 
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Christian church has a different 
object in the world, has different 
rules for admission and exclusion, 
is organized differently with differ- 
ent officers and rules of discipline, 
It is a spiritual body, the Bride of 
Christ, and it must guard sacredly 
inherited precedents, lest the be- 
trothed of Christ be defiled. God’s 
toleration might be pleaded with 
equal force in favor of concu- 
binage, impurity, slavery, murder, 
lying, idolatry, ete. The spirit of 
the New ‘Testament Church is 
‘ separation from the world.” 

Dealing with such verses as I. 
Tim. iii, 2, where it is said that 
bishops and deacons should be the 
“husband of oue wife” he says :—- 

“ At most the existence of poly- 
gamy can only be inferred from 
these passages. Its existence is not 
affirmed. If these passages do 
prove that there was polygamy in 
the early church—church officers 
alone being debarred from that 
relation—then they prove a great 
many other things. They prove 
negatively that even though a man 
was not blameless, vigilant or so- 
ber, or of good behavior, thongh he 
was given to much wine, a striker, 
greedy of filthy lacre, not patient, a 
brawler, covetous, though he did 
not rule well in his own house, did 
not have a good report of them that 
were without, was donble tongued, 
self-willed, soon angry, not a lover 
of good men, unjust, unholy, in- 
temperate—yet nevertheless he 
could be an acceptable layman in 
the church. Are not all the 
qualities mentioned in these verses 
—including monogamy—taught to 
be necessary in the charch officer, 
without implying their absence in 
the ordinary church member?” 

Onr author admits the difficul- 
ties of putting into practice the true 
interpretation of Scripture. But he 
urges the fact that ‘a polygamous 
home is an unclean place, and cer- 
tainly a place where it would be 
impossible to live according to the 


OUR BOOK 


TABLE. 139 
directions of I. Pet. iii. 7. Prayers 
would undoubtedly be much hin- 
dered if not entirely prevented by 
sach un-Christian condition.” 

In conclusion, he gives many 
valuable suggestions as to how to 
deal with secondary wives who 
have been put away, and also on 
other points of practical import- 
ance. 

That there are many who take 
the opposite view of the question 
may be gathered from the fact that 
the matter is up for discussion 
among our Presbyterian brethren in 
Corea, and the Synod of India 
recently overtured the General 
Assembly (American) to allow 
them to baptize “converts who 
have more than one wife, together 
with their entire families.” This 
body replied that the admission of 
polygamists would require a re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith, 
They might have added, “and also 
achange in the Scriptures of the 
Old aud New Testaments.” 


Samvet I, Woopsripagr. 


Adoniram Judson Gordon, a biography 
with letters and illustrative extracts 
drawn from unpublished or uncollect- 
ed sermons and addresses. By his son, 
Ernest B. Gordon, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
1896. Pp. 386. 

This is the life record of one of 
the most godly men of this genera- 
tion, and one whose name is long 
since a household word quite round 
the world. He died in the fulness 
of his powers shortly after the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his settlement over 
the Clarendon St. Baptist Church, 
Boston. The work which he was 
the means of accomplishing in that 
difficult field, would alone have suf- 
ficed to warrant the telling of the 
story at length. But Dr. Gordon 
was a man of cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies and achieved more in any 
one of five or six different lines 
than most men are able to do. His 
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success in reaching young men in 
process of education, was as rare as 
it was signal. He was wanted ata 
multitude of conventions all over 
the land, and was generally the 
most attractive speaker wherever 
he appeared. He was a close and 
a thorough student of the Bible, 
and all his addresses, as well as his 
books, have the flavor of the Scrip- 
tures as few productions of our day 
ever do. His books make a little 
library in themselves, and some of 
them will survive as permanent 
additions to the devotional litera- 
ture of the world. ‘The Two-fold 
Life,’ ‘the Holy Spirit in Missions,’ 
‘In Christ’ and ‘the Ministry of 
the Spirit’ are remarkable instances 
of profound treatment of the high- 
est themes in the highest manuer 
by one whose cares must have 
crushed an ordinary man. ‘The 


Ministry of Healing’ and ‘ Kece 
Venit’ appeal to a smaller range of 
readers than the preceding, but they 
are characterized by the same spirit- 
ual insight and the same glowing 


steadfast adherence to the truth as 
it was revealed to him. 

Dr. Gordon’s work for the out- 
casts of Boston, for the Chinese, 
for the Jews and for the children of 
the poor are far less widely known 
than his fervid zeal for world- 
wide missions and his training 
school for lay workers. He was for 
a long period of time the Chairman 
of the Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and was 
mainly instrumental in inducing 
the baptists to take up the great 
work on the Congo, offered to them 
by the generosity of Mr. Grattan 
Guinness. He was a_ prominent 
figure at the great Centenary Con- 
ference on Missions in London, and 
next to Dr. Arthur T. Pierson he 
did perhaps more to bring the 
claims of missions home to Christ- 
jans than any other man in his 
country. For many years he was 
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well known as one of the editors of 
the Ifissionary Review of the World. 
We have referred to his latest work, 
‘the Ministry of the Spirit,’ one of 
his most valuable contributions to 
the discussion of practical Christian 
methods. That book was a slow dis- 
tillation of Dr. Gordon’s own ex- 
perience under the leadings of the 
Spirit of God. Standing by itself 
it might well raise the question in 
the minds of many careless readers 
ina careless age, whether it is not 
too remote from the possibilities 
of the nineteenth century to have a 
practical value. Perhaps the very 
greatest of the many great works 
entrusted to Adoniram Judson Gor- 
don was to show by a concrete 
example how a church may be so 
trained as to be itself an example 
of ‘the Ministry of the Spirit’. 
Surely there was never a_ time 
when such examples were more need- 
ed than upon the threshold of a 
new century, with so much of the 
world’s great work not yet begun. 
Of the execution of the task of 
writing a father’s life it is suf- 
ficient to say that it has been 
worthily done by a fully competent 
hand. Every missionary in China 
ought to read this book, and it is 
safe to say that there is not a mis- 
sionary in China—or indeed any- 
where—who would not be the bet- 
ter for reading it. Such beautiful 
lives as this are the choicest lega- 
cies which one generation bequeath- 
es to the next. It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Gordon expressed the 
view late in life that if he had his 
life work to choose again he would 
do it in the Orient. What a mis- 
sionary to the Chinese he would 
have made! May the Lord raise up 
some like him to lead the Chinese 
Christians into the secret places of 
the Spirit of God. 


A. HS. 
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Review of the History of the War between China and 
Japan, and Educational Reform Supplement. 


BY REV. JOHN SADLER. 


a is well that during the 60th year of his life, and after so 
dfs many years of valuable service in China, our honored friend, 
*© Rev. Dr. Young J. Allen, should produce a work on the recent 
war and a Supplement on Educational Reform,—bovks which should 
be of exceptional service both to high and low. Dr. Allen can look 
back to the early days of newspaper work conducted by Western- 
ers in this country. He has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
paper, the Kung Pao, has proved to be such periodical literature as 
the officials and literati have learned to value. “ [t has long been read 
by the chief men of the empire. Prince Chun, the Emperor’s father, 
was a reader till his death, also the late Marquis Chun; and 
others of the leading men in the Tsung-li Yamén have seen it. The 
Viceroys Li Hang-chang, Chang Chi-tung and a considerable num- 
ber of high officials in the provinces have seen it regularly.” But 
perhaps it is a crowning merit that in the long-to-be remembered 
struggle between China and Japan the Doctor’s accounts of the war, 
published in the Pao, proved to be the one reliable source of in- 
formation for prince aud peasant. It has beeu truly said, that the 
results of the war are not yet all seen, and certainly the lessons 
derivable are not yet all learned; hence the value of this history, where- 
in the author sternly sets forth the fact that through the obstinacy 
which prevails in China, and aversion to Western influence, all 
classes of the Chinese suffer. Questions of civil liberty are set forth 
with the practical skill of an Anglo-Saxon. Apt illustration is 
drawn from India and the benefits received under Western govern- 
ment. Dr. Allen may well have mastered the noble statements 
made on the subject by L. W. Hunter. If any one wishes to get the 
gist of the whole before launching out into the depths of the book 
let him study the 8th volume, where is found the Doctor’s final sum- 
mation as to the whole truth of the matter. See particularly chapters 
Hh eh PP, PZ _E, three chapters. The book ought to prove 
a strong tonic anda great awakening influence. Important matters 
affecting the regeneration of a people, even such a people as the 
Chinese, are vigorously handled. It is no wonder that the demand 
for it is said to be considerable. We all remember the eagerness of 
the Chinese at the time of the war to know the real state of things, 
and how often they were gulled with false statements and the 
appeals said to be made, even by the Emperor, to know actual facts, 
Things being so, this volume may be welcomed as supplying a felt 
need. Perhaps the burning question with many will be, “ How far 
do these works set forth those essential principles of truth which, 
above all else, missionaries are here to press forward ?” Now a person 
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ignoring the peculiarities of oriental life and the strong desires of 
the Chinese for wealth and power, might be taken aback by the 
extraordinary eagerness of Chinese and Japanese in regard to such 
subjects, apparently to the exclusion of all else ; and by the correspond- 
ing prominence given (e.g., in the letters on education) to securing 
such ends. Now evenif Dr. Allen and his well-known fellow-workers 
said less about such essentials we should be slow to resent the 
omission, on this ground, that there are diversities of gifts, one aiding 
in temporal and another in spiritual good, issuing from the same 
spirit. It is therefore hardly right to set up one gift against, or to 
the exclusion of another. All have their use. As a matter of fact, 
however, Dr. Allen is a stern defender of all truth. He even dares to 
point to the conduct of the Romaus as affording terrible lessons to the 
Chinese in their rank materialism. The most solemn rebukes of wrong 
in conduct and in thought are set forth. Could any prophet do more 
in the circumstances? Said a strong Chinaman to some of us, “You 
missionaries make us gnash our teeth because you are so unreason- 
able in refusing to throw yourselves mto schemes for gain and power, 
We must begin here. You know the saying, % ER FR iH AE. 
We will come on to truth by and by, but it must be by securing 
natural advantages before spiritual.” Spoke another truly thought- 
ful man to this effect, “Certainly, the end of all your work, the 
supreme good to be aimed at, is moral and spiritual. But these 
greatest things are an inner shrine in a house, and there must be 
ways both to house and shrine, or they cannot be approached.” 
Once more, said an earnest Chinaman, “One thing is sure that if 
you refuse to help the people of China as to things they can unders 
stand and appreciate you will never get them on to things sublime aud 
far out of reach.” “ Wealth aud power must be valued.” An earnest 
Scotchman has remarked, “ We are only at the beginning of things 
an China.” ‘Then, let us be content if it takes time to secure all we 
would wish. We feel more and more the need of a moral basis. 
Without this more wealth and power might be a curse. Is it then 
a providential arrangement that China should be slow in taking 
her place amongst the nations, in order that the highest achievements 
of mental and moral progress may be first secured? The Israelites 
needed a long training to fit them for prosperity. Alas, for China, 
who has so much to wndo, and, worst of all, who does not yet truly 
know her need. O! that from her princes might come a cry as 
from the late Japanese Minister Mori who, inspired by his Emperor, 
put questious found in the Educational Supplement, which gave 
rise to the answers of eminent American educationalists, so well 
translated. I have seen classical scrolls written by the man, who, 
against Li Hung-chang, urged on this country to fight Japan, 
boasting that China was more than a match. The mistaken man 
still keeps his place in a strange court. Would that some power 
could help the Chinese to see themselves as they are seen, then 
advice given in the books before us would truly be valued, and 
would spread like wild fire, till relations with heaven, men and 
things, would be understvod, and amazing transformations be the 
result. 
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Editorial 


TuerE is food for reflection for 
the Chinese government, if it is 
true, as the Christian Advocate 
(N. Y.) says, that the “charts issu- 
ed by the government show that 
the famine regions [in India] are 
identical with those of the pro- 
duction of the poppy.” China 
is annually devoting increasing 
ground to the cultivation of the 
poppy, and always, of necessity, to 
the decrease of the area for the 
cultivation of cereals, The poppy 
requires a rich soil, and while it 
may be more advantageous tempo- 
rarily to produce opium instead of 
grain, the time must inevitably 
come when grain will be needed 
and all the food-producing power 
of the land, in a given region, be 
required, and the curse of the 
poppy will be wofully manifest, 
too late for remedy. 

* * * 
DoustTLess some of the Chinese 
who have heard of the advantages 
of civilization and the safe-guards 
of modern improvements as against 
famines and kindred evils, will be 
somewhat staggered when they 
hear of the widespread famine in 
India and the helplessness of the 
government to cope with it. The 
cry has continually been that if 
China would only build railroads and 
improve her means and methods 
of transportation, the horrors of a 
famine might have been averted. 
But now here is India, where the 
English have had full control for so 
many years, suffering from a famine 
wherein the sufferers mount up into 
the millions, and money is appeal- 
ed for from the charitable on all 
sides. 

7 * - 
that can be made 
to this is that while no nation 
can control the winds and the 
rains, and so avert famines, yet 


THE only answer 


COMMENT, 


Conument. 


the relief that can be afforded to 
the distressed at such times by a 
properly organized government and 
by proper means of communication 
and transportation, are immeasura- 
bly greater in a country like India 
than they are in China. Over two 
miilions of the population of India 
—so we are told—are employed by 
the government on relief works, 
and the money that is flowing in 
from all parts of the world will not 
have to lie idle spent in 
hiring animals to carry grain over 
mountains where the animals them- 
selves eat more than 


or be 


they can 


carry, aud money, placed in the 
hands of the native officials for the 
relief of the sufferers, is appropriat- 
ed for private greed. 


. . * 

THe arguments against Christianity 
have been refuted over and over 
again, but the conviction of the 
intellect alone does not change the 
unregenerate heart of man any 
more than the knowledge of the 
multiplication table reforms the 
life of the drunkard, idolater or 
Sabbath breaker. Nevertheless it 
is necessary to be always ready to 
give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in us, and the zealous missionary is 
ever ou the alert for evidences of 
the truth to exhibit to the people for 
whose uplifting he gives his time 
and energy. He finds many forms of 
belief deeply rooted in the Chinese 
heart, such as the existence, omni- 
potence, justice and omnipresence 
of supernatural beings. He need 
employ no dialectics along these 
lines to convince, for theism 
abounds everywhere ; in fact, there 
are few Chinese atheists. This 
theism includes an unerring justice, 
to be meted out hereafter, the wick- 
ed to be punished and the good 
rewarded. True, it is polytheism, 
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but it is supernatural for all that. 
Just howexistent these supernatural 
beings are the Chinese do not 
know. The most blessed privilege 
of imparting to them the knowledge 
of the tri-personal unity of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, with all the 
glorious attributes of God, is ours, 

It is here that evidence is neces- 
sary, and the watchful servant of 
God finds many opportunities to 
apply the proofs of His love in all 
their cumulative force; yet there 
is one argument which always seems 
available, but which may be injudi- 
ciously applied. We point it out, 
as there is apt to be much pride 
mixed with its exhibition. The 
superiority of what is called Christ- 
ian civilization, or, technically, the 
effect of Revelation, is frequently 
brought forward as conclusive proof 
of the excellence of the Christian 
relivion, and even used to demon- 
strate some of its principal tenets. 

* * . 

WHILE this may be true in a cer- 
tain sense, yet it proves too much. 
Take an example. There is the large 
city of Shanghai, well equipped 
with all the modern appliances and 
contrivances of a European port, 
set down in the midst of this effete 
Eastern civilization. Is Shanghai 
an evidence of the truth of Christ- 
ianity? I£ so, then it is also an 
evidence for the untruth of atheism, 
the errors of Parseeism, Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism and the like ; 
for many men of these sects have 
been active in making Shanghai 
what it is to-day. 

Again; if modern civilization is 
a proof of any value whatever why 
has not Christianity made greater 
headway at the ports ; and, to make 
a wider application, why are not 
Chinese visitors to Europe and 
America more often converted ? 

We believe that all lawful means 
should be used to draw men to hear 
the Everlasting Gospel, but our 
own observation teaches us that the 
most striking evidence to the world 
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is the cheerful willingness of the 
Christian to undergo real sacrifices 
for the good of others—not once or 
twice, but habitually. This is a 
miracle the world can never pro- 
duce or refute, and presents the 
most powerful and eflective argu- 
ment for the Divinity of our Reli- 
gion, It is of universal application 
too, and proves a blessing to the 
people who witness the wonder, 
and, in a reflex way, to the church 
at home. 


* * * 

Art the annual Gonference of Mis- 
sion Secretaries held in the city 
of New York about a year since it 
was recommended that every mis- 
sion appoint a ‘Committee on Self- 
support,’ which is one of the chief 
topics discussed at these gatherings. 
We have no means of knowing how 


many missions may have acted 
upon this suggestion, nor have we 
any clew to the line which such 


committees will take when they 
get to work, but it is clear that in 
order to any intelligent decision 
as to what new steps should be 
taken it is very desirable to know 
what others are doing in the same 
direction. Missionaries in the Chi- 
nese empire are exceptionally well 
situated for intercommuniecation. 
We know of no other country where 
there is a journal occupying the 
position of the Recorper, and with 
so general a circulation. Certainly 
there is nothing like it, either in In- 
dia or in Japan. The RECORDER was 
originally established for just this 
end, and to a considerable extent it 
has fulfilled its purpose. But it 
could do and ought to do a great 
deal more. If any of our readers 
hesitate to put themselves on record 
as testing experiments, which may 
not succeed, we shall be glad to 
publish brief epitomes of experi- 
ments toward self-support, without 
giving names of places or persons. 
We hope that many who have had 
valuable experience will favor us 
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with some account of it. The result 
ean hardly fail to be helpful to 
others. Try it and see. 
* 4 * 

In his very elaborate paper present- 
ed at the Parliament of Religions 
on Confucianism, His Excellency 
Pung Kwang-yu, then minister to 
the United States, twice makes the 
observation that the progress of 
Christianity does not concern Confu- 
cianists in the least. This we have 
all been glad to learn, because vari- 
ous events in China—even since the 
Parliament of Religions—have tend- 
ed to create the impression among 
missionaries that either ‘Confucian- 
ists’ or those who were naturally 
mistaken for such, were distinctly 
unfavorable to the spread of Christ- 
ianity among the Chinese, One 
circumstance adapted to promote 
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this suspicion, is the numerous 
persecutions of Chinese Christians 
for refusal to worship at the graves 
and to perform other ceremonies con- 
nected with ancestral worship. In 
some regions and at some times 
these persecutions have been very 
frequent. Notices of such have 
oceasionally found place in these 
columns, but now that the native 
Chinese church is so large it is high- 
ly desirable that this matter should 
be taken up in a scientific way, the 
practical issues defined and the 
whole missionary body notified of 
the methods which may have been 
found most successful in meeting 
what is probably the greatest trial 
to which Chinese Christians are 
subjected. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive and to publish information 
upon matters of this sort. 
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A NATIONAL ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE, 


The brethren composing the 
Shanghai Missionary Uonference 
think perhaps the time has come 
to form a National Anti-opiam 
League. In order to form sucha 
League it is very important that 
there should be a register of all 
Anti-opium Societies already in ex- 
istence, both native and foreign. 
Will the secretaries of all such 
Societies kindly send their names 
and any particalars they think 
necessary to 

C. N. Catpwett, Esq., 


Shanghai, 


who will register the same with a 
view to further action. 





THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 


The Hangchow Committee, omit- 
ted by oversight from the Fe- 
bruary Recorper, consists of Rev. 
J. C. Garritt, Rey. Geo. Hudson 
and Dr. Main. 


At a meeting of the Soochow 
Committee, held February 15th, 
the following action was taken: 
Inasmuch as the Shanghai Mission- 
ary Association deems the month 
of April too early for a general 
meetivg of the local committees 
we suggest that such meeting be 
held in Shanghai the second week 
in September. 

2nd. That, in order to secure 
united action during the coming 
months, a Provisional Executive 
Committee of five members’ be 
elected to serve until a permanent 
organization can be effected. 

3rd. That each member of the 
local committee vote for five per- 
sons, sending the names to the 
Secretary of the Soochow Com- 
mittee, and that the five persons 
who receive the highest namber of 
votes shall constitute the Provi- 
sional Executive Committee. 

For the Soochow Committee, 

J. N. HAyYEs, 
Secretary. 
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Kirin, on the banks of the 
Sungari, has signalized itself for 


the determination with which it 
refused to give admission to the 
messengers of the Cross. Even 


Western civilization was scorned 
by the proud gentry of this Man- 
chu city. Not ten years ago, when 
a well-known traveller visited it, 
no inn within the walls would give 
him shelter. 

Many readers must have a vivid 
recollection of the brutal treatment 
which the body-guard of the 
Governor-General inflicted on Dr. 
Greig as he was returning from one 
of his periodical errauds of mercy 
to the people of this city, But 
God had a purpose of love towards 
thei, ungrateful though they were, 
and those fierce soldiers were not 
permitted to beat out the last 
spark of life from the body of His 
servant. 

A payment of indemnity by the 
Chinese government, and ofticial 
sanction to purchase property in 
Kirin for the erection of an hos- 
pital (which from the first was Dr. 
Greig’s cherished purpose), might 
be considered good guarantee that 
the local authorities would offer no 
further opposition, but a Tartar- 
General can be autocratic enough 
to disobey even orders received 
from the “Princes and Ministers 
of the Tsung-li Yamén.” The 
standard of the Cross was not to be 
planted in that citadel of the 
enemy without a severe struggle, 
and the victory was not won before 
the evangelist Sung Ts‘un-li had 
been publicly scourged in open 
court and had stained with his 
blood the pavement of the prefect’s 
Yamén. 

Exactly a year to a day has 
passed since that eventful evening, 
and so marked is the contrast 
between now and then that those 
days of pain and anxiety seem like 
a dream. As Dr, Greig and I 
supported the wounded Sung on 
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the back to his home that 
dark December night the possibili- 
ty of building a permanent hospital 
for the city of Kirin seemed to be 
removed far into the future. But 
the impossible things of men are 
possible with God, and to-day that 
hospital stands completed, and 
has opened its gates to all who 
seek its heaven-bestowed healing. 


way 


The 30th of November last, 
when this hospital was publicly 


dedicated to the giory of God and 
the service of man, was therefore a 
red-letter day for the little body of 
Christians in this heathen city. 
We were favoured at that time 
with the presence in our midst of a 
distinguished missionary of a sister 
church, the Rev. James Webster, 
of K‘ai-yiian, thus demonstrating 
in the most auspicious manner the 
unity of the two Protestant 
churches which are _ labouring 
together for the conversion of 
Manchuria. The circumstances of 
this visit were also such as to 
make us prize it all the more 
highly, for only a stout heart and 
a strong frame could have per- 
formed the feat of journeying on 
foot, over roads at one time deep 
with mud, at another covered with 
untrodden snow, a distance of 150 
miles in five days. No wonder he 
received a very hearty welcome 
from the members and inquirers 
assembled on the occasion. Espe- 
cially was this so in the case of 
one old man whom he himself had 
formerly had in his employ, but 
had meanwhile lost sight of. Grasp- 
ing him by the hands (while the 
tears were standing in the old 
inan’s eyes) Mr. Webster exclaimed, 
“ Ah, member Chu, I thought you 
were in heaven two years ago!” 
The proceedings commenced on 
the Sabbath, when the largest 
congregation ever seen in Kirin 
(some seventy) met in the hospital 
to worship God and to hear the 
word of exhortation of our honoured 
guest. Afterwards a little com- 
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pany of twenty-five commemorated 
the death of their Lord; some of 
them unlettered laborers, others 
versed in all the learning of the 
Chinese classics, but one and all 
uniting to prove that the story of 
the Cross has won hearts to its 
allegiance, even in this far off 
corner of the Chinese empire. 

Next day the formal opening 
ceremony took place, when con- 
gratulatory speeches were made by 
Europeans and Chinese and grati- 
tude was expressed that God had 
so advanced His cause in the face 
of creat ditliculties. 

The new hospital is a substan- 
tial building, chiefly in Chinese 
style. Facing the street is the 
dispensary, including consultation 
and waiting room, where the 
Gospel is preached to the patients 
as they enter. Further back, and 


> + 
Diary of Events 
February, 1897. 

lst. —Mrs. Carew, after a lengthy trial 
at Yokohama, in H. B. M.’s. court for 
Japan, found guilty and sentenced to 
death, for poisoning her husband, 

2nd.—Starting of the Imperial Chinese 
Post, Mr. H. Kopsch, Postal Secretary. 

ith. —The sentence on Mrs. Carew has 
been commuted by Sir E. M. Satow to 
penal servitude with hard labour for life. 

15th.—Fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Chinese Hospital, Shantung Road, Shang- 
hai. Dr. Muirhead alluded to the great 
good the Hospital was doing as endorsed 
by the attendance of nearly 76,000 out- 
patients, which showed, also, the con- 
tidence the people placed in it. 

16th.—Telegraphic news from Hong- 
kong, that the agreement for the open- 
ing of the West River, has been signed. 
Wu-chou and another port, and four ports 
of call, are to be opened to trade on the 
first of June next, 

19th. —The following telegram regard. 
ing the rebellion in the Philippines was 
received by Sehor D. H. de Uriarte, the 
Spanish Consul-General in Shanghai: 
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parallel with the dispensary, is 
another building, the wood-work 
of which is prettily painted with 
Chinese designs. Here we have 
the reception room for visitors, 
the doctor's private room and 
wards for “paying patients, ” 
Again, parallel with this building 
are the principal wards which 
accommodate some thirty patients. 
Other wards at the side bring the 
number up to about fifty. An 
operation room and dependencies 
complete the list. Our sincere 
prayer and hope is that this 
hospital, thus auspiciously — in- 
augurated, may fully realize its 
purpose of practically exhibiting to 
men the love of the eternal God 
who, to show His sympathy with 
suffering humanity, sent His Son to 
be their Saviour, 
A. R. Crawrorn. 


in the far East. 


“Manila, 19th February. The first part 
of the operations under the personal 
direction of Captain-General Polavieja, 
the army and navy acting in concert, 
was successfully carried out with the 
taking of Silang (province of Cavite) at 
a small loss to the government forces, not- 
withstanding the great strength of the 
rebels’ defensive works, the national flag 
being hoisted this morning at 11.30 on 
the convent buildings amidst the cheer- 
ing and enthusiasm of the troops.” 

23rd.—According to the N.-C. Daily 
News the native officials iu charge of 
the construction of the Shaughai-Woo- 
sung Railway, have decided to begin work 
on the old site of the Woosung Railway, 
commencing from the sixth boundary 
stone of the Hongkew settlement and 
ending at Kangwan, about four miles 
from Hongkew. This will be the first 
section of the new railway, pending the 
arrival of materials, etc., from abroad, 

26th.—The Indian Famine Relief Fund, 
being collected through H. B. M.’s Con- 
sulate-General, Shanghai, amounts to 
date to Taels 8,814 and $4,817, 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Pao-ning, 8th Dec, Mr. T. A. 38. 
Ropinson, to Miss R. Gabway, both 
of C. 1. M. 

Ar Si-ngan, 24th Dec., Mr. BECKMAN, to 
to Miss L. Kuint, both of C, I. M. 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Huang-ien, Cheh-kiang, on Dec. 
4th, 1896, the wife of CHARLEs 
Tuomsox, C. I, M., of ason (Andrew 
Bennett). 

Ar 19 Redland Park, Bristol, on 8th 
Jan., the wife of the late WILLIAM 
G. TERRELL, London Mission, Hsiao- 
kan, of a daughter. 

Ar Hing-hua, 20th Jan., the wife of 
Rev. W. N. Brews, of a son. 

Ar Shanghai, January 27th, 1897, the 
wife ot the Rev. 8S. lL. WoopBribeGE, 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, of a 
son (John Sylvester). 

At Su-chien, 12th Jan, the wife of 
Rev, M, B, Grier, American Presby. 
Mission (South), of a daughter. 

Ar Ningpo, Feb. loth, 1897, the wite of 
Rev. J. N, B. Smirn, D.D., American 
Presbyterian Mission, of a son, 


DEATHS. 

\r Ch‘u-wang, Honan, 3lst Dec., 1896, 
CHRISTENA Marion, daughter of the 
Rev. Kenneth MacLennan, of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, aged 
eleven months and twenty-one days, 

At I-chang, 24th Jan., from pneumonia, 
ANNIE STRANG, wife of Rev. Thos. 
R. Kearney, Church of Scot. Miss. 

At Chefoo, on January 28th, Vaen 
BoLwic, aged two years and two 
months, eldest beloved son of Rev, 
Conrad and Minna Bolwig, Danish 
Lutheran Mission. 

Ar Jin-jou, Manchuria, on Ist February, 
Wiulz, dearly beloved son of Thos. 
L. Brander, M. B. C. M., 
and one half years. 


aged five 


Av Hing-hua, February 7th, CLARENCE 
BRETNEY, infant son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. N. BREwsTER. 


ARRIVALS. 

Ar Shanghai, 6th Feb, Miss KE. M. 
RUNNER, Missionary and Christian 
Alliance (formerly called Inter. Miss. 
All), for Wuhu. 

At Shanghai, llth Feb., Rev. and Mrs, 
F. H. Cuanrant and family (returned) 
and Miss C. E. Hawes, Am. Presby. 
Miss., Shantung; also Miss M. A. 
Posey (returned), for Am. Presby, 
Miss., Shanghai. 

At Shanghai, 17th Feb., Mr. and Mrs, 
A. Wrient and three children (re- 
turned), Messrs. E. A. Wuuison, C. 
Fawson, G. Rees and J. A. S. Rew, 
Mr, and Mrs. C, Pounmi-TurNER 
and three children (returned), 
C. 2. Mi: 

At Shanghai, 20th Feb., Rev. D. W. 
Le LacHEeuR, Superintendent, Miss. 
and Ch. All, (returned). 


for 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 6th Feb., Mrs. E. ©. 
Cooper, Wesleyan Mission; Rev. E. O. 
WILLIAMS and family and Miss E. 
SHERWOOD, of C. I. M., for Eng.; also 
Miss V. Dickenson, of C, I. M., for 
India. 

From Shanghai, 17th Feb., Misses J. M. 
DonAHUE, M.D., and M. A, Witson, 
of M. E. Miss., Foochow, for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, 19th Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs. L. N. Wietamand child, Friends’ 
Mission, for England, 

From Shanghai, 20th Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. HAywarRp and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. HARDMAN and two 
children, Mrs. CAMERON and _ three 
children, Miss E M, S. ANpDERSsoN 
C. L M., for Eng., and Miss I. Ross’ 
for Canada, 

From Shanghai, 26th Feb., Dr. and Mrs, 
H. W. Boone and family, Am. Epise, 
Mission, for U. S, A, 








